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The 


Guaranteed 
Pe 4LiY Pre PARE! ) Tobacco 
PE & CIGARETT There it is in plain, 
straight-from-the- 


shoulder, unmistak- 
able English in the top 
of every Tuxedo tin— 
note how emphatic it is. 

It means that Tuxedo has got 
to make good with you or we 
have got to make good #0 you. 

It means that you can smoke 
Tuxedo for years and never risk 
a cent of your expenditure — 
because Tuxedo must always be 
‘“fentirely satisfactory’? to you. 
Can you think of any broader 
guarantee than that? 

This Guarantee insures 
permanent enjoyment to Tuxedo 
smokers—for it is in force for 
every pipe-load—any time— 
anywhere. 

Do you not owe it to yourself 
to try Tuxedo—the guaranteed 
smoke of millions of men? 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Gray Hair Restored 


Howard E. Nichols, 





You are only as old as you look 
Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 
Not sticky, not greasy, always right 
Sold by every dealer Send for free trial! 
2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Syndicate Trust a. Century Buildings 





Offices for Rent in 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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SN The Telephone Gets 
SE There First! 


By telephoning you 
may be half way across 
the state and back 
while your competitor 
is packing his grip. The 
Telephone way is the way 
to get business. 













Surprisingly low rates for 
long distance service. 
The Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co. 
























Hugh Chalmers says that “selling” 
is Nine-Tenths MAN and One- 
Tenth TERRITORY. 

> 66 U id 99 

The Unit Plan 

has shown that printed paper is 
only about One-Tenth part of Direct 
Advertising. Ask us to explain to 
you what is the other Nine-Tenths 
of “Unit Plan” Direct Advertising. 


BRITT CREATIVE ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Creators of ‘‘The Unit Plan”’ Walnut—Ninth, St. Louis. 
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lands, and such legislation as will protect business 


The End of the Campaign 


By W. M. R. 


TOCHASTIC editorializing upon the campaign 

S for the presidency is all there is left to do. 

Everybody’s mind is made up as to how to 

cast a vote on election day. That mind is now 

occupied in guessing how the majority of minds will 

decide—for Wilson or for Hughes. And each guesser 
will guess that the majority will be with him. 


The important thing, however, is not how the 
people will vote, but how they should vote. They 
should vote for Wilson, as I see it. They will vote 
for Wilson if they believe in democratic principles 
of government. 


Leaving out of lengthy consideration the matter 
of foreign policy, the situation as to that is boiled 
down to this: Wilson kept us out of war. It mat- 
ters little how he did it: he did it. And he en- 
forced the humane and legal contentions of this 
neutral nation upon the European power that most 
flagrantly violated the law of nations and of civiliza- 
tion. He did not invade Mexico. Nobody wanted 
him to do so, except some concessionaires and pro- 
fessional blood-drinkers. 
of letting Mexicans settle their own affairs. 


The people are in favor 
It is 
neither our duty nor our destiny—if destiny runs 
with duty—to impose our ideas upon another people. 
We did drive from power the assassin Huerta, and 
we did stop the activities of assassin submarines. 


If the spirit of the American people, as manifest 
during the past twenty years, is characterized by 
anything it is characterized by a desire for social 
and economic amelioration. The record of the Wil- 
son administration is one of putting that desire into 
the statutes. Wilson’s four years mark a gigantic 
stride towards social justice, towards democratizing 
opportunity, towards the destruction of privilege. 
What honest democratic American can find fault 
with the child labor law, the seamen’s act, the levy- 
ing of income tax upon gibbously bloated wealth, 
the rural credits law, the workmen’s compensation 
law, the relief of labor from government by in- 
junction and from prosecution for combinations in 
restraint of trade—the deletion of labor from the 
catalogue of commodities—the eight-hour law? 
These are all enactments for the 
common people of whom God has made so many. 
They are acts which tend to destroy the power of 


the benetit of 


the masters of the jobs to coerce the workers on 
the job by taking advantage of their need. They 
set up government by law, not by necessity. 
give the worker a right in his job. They tend to 
destroy the control of the job by those who have 
engrossed opportunity and mastered the money. The 
Wilson programme has wrought a revolution. It 
will not go backward. 


They 


If we distinguish work from business, the latter 
has benefited by the Wilson programme too. The 
Federal Reserve act has freed business from the 
shackles of the monopolizers of money, rendered it 
secure against the storms of wild speculation. The 
good roads act—what is more important to com- 
merce and trade than bettered transportation to get 
goods to market? Good roads get freight to the 
railroads and waterways. If business thinks it needs 
protection, has not Wilson promised a commission 
for the scientific study of our trade with foreign 





from the dumping upon us of the products of pauper 
labor? Has not the Wilson administration under- 
taken the development of Alaskan resources on a 
stupendous scale? Has not this helping of good 
business abundantly overbalanced the attacks upon 
bad business practices? Has not the rural credits 
Jaw put the farmer on a business footing, facilitated 
his credit and power to produce 
wealth? 


increased his 


Almost all the progressive proposals broached by 
Bryan, appropriated by Roosevelt and temperately 
and temporizingly and academically if tepidly ap- 
proved by Taft have been given effect by Wilson. 
His party has realized the professions of all the 
parties in their platforms since 1896. What Bryan, 
Roosevelt and Taft said they would do, Wilson has 
done. Wilson has embodied in law the better po- 
litical, social and economic aspirations of all the 
parties during the past twenty years. Not one party's 
programme has he put through, but the programmes 
of every party—the one element all parties have in 
common; the element of democratic antagonism to 
privilege. If Americans the they 
profess to be they will elect Wilson by an over- 
whelming popular vote and a smashing majority in 
the electoral college. 


are democrats 


Mr. Hughes has been “bombinating in a vacuum.” 
He has traveled fifty thousand miles without getting 
He has so straddled every question as 
He has talked him- 


anywhere. 
to split himself up the back. 
self inside out and exposed his emptiness. He has 
spat at the sun of Wilson’s achievement. Man to 
man, Wilson looms a statesman, Hughes a bearded 
androgyne compounded of Cassandra and Thersites. 


The Republicans are making a strong final rally 
—with money, with slander, with appeals to cupidity. 
Who believes their story that Wilson tried to take 
the sting out of his demands on Germany? No one. 
Who believes that exhausted Europe is going to 
deluge us with such profusion of products as will 
send our workers to the souphouse, our manufac- 
turers to the bankruptcy court? No one. Who 
fears that at this time the election can be bought 
in New York, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois? No one. 
If Wilson can be defeated after all he has done, 
what future President will ever try to serve any 
interest but that of wealth 
conceivable that the people he has freed from ser- 
vitude to masters will strike him down to please 
Wall street? The President has fulfilled his pledges 
of four years ago. The United States is a more 
democratic country than it was when he entered 
the White House. It is more than ever the hope of 
mankind. 


and monopoly? Is it 


Shall Wilson be defeated on the one hand to 
please the Kaiser whom he called down, and on 
the other to please the mad partisans of the Allies 
who hate him because he did not drag this country 
into war against Germany? Surely there are enough 


“straight Americans” to prevent such a thing. 


I guess and I hope that Woodrow Wilson will be 
elected next Tuesday because he incarnates for the 
time the American ideal and the democratic ideal— 
beause we have had peace and prosperity under his 
administration and are in the way of being prepared 
to protect both against attack whether by force of 
arms or the war of trade by any or all foreign 
powers. Mr. Hughes will not be elected because he 
is the same type of man as Wilson, without the 
courage of his convictions—a man “who to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind.” 
































Reflections 


Local Candidacies 

HE duty of citizens of St. Louis and Mis- 
T souri is, according to my view, to vote the 
Democratic ticket, state and city. The 
Democrats have the better candidates. Gardner 
for governor has constructive policies and_ prin- 
ciples. Lamm is a quibbling jester. The  for- 
mer is an anti-gang Democrat; the latter a pro- 
gang Republican. Gardner is for popular rule; 
Lamm for the rule of the self-styled wiser people. 
Gardner is for helping the farmer to independence ; 
Lamm for keeping the farmer in subjection to 
usurers. Gardner is for business government; 
Lamm for government by Quirk, Gammon and Snap. 
For senator, Mr. Dickey, Republican, is for money- 
rule; Mr. Reed, Democrat, is for man-rule. Mr. 
Dickey’s ideals are those of Mark Hanna; Mr. 
Reed’s those of Woodrow Wilson—Caliban in pol- 
itics against Ariel. The St. Louis Democratic local 
ticket is exceptionally clean and strong. In its weak- 
est point it is better than the opposing ticket at the 
same place. I should say that one man particularly 
and especially on the city ticket deserves the good 
citizen vote—Mr. James P. Newell, for Public Ad- 
ministrator. He has been a good executive in that 
position, a grateful change from the former fierce 
fee-fiends who held the place. I think a straight 
ticket down the line from Wilson to the very small- 
est office is the irresistibly indicated duty for every 
man who wants his vote to count, so far as it may, 
for the things that are more excellent in government. 
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Against the Dossier 
Circuit JupGE ARNOLD gave a sound decision when 
he ruled out the city ordinance compelling a registra- 
tion of families as to places from and to which they 
may move. The ordinance would institute here the 
dossier of Europe. It would have put the city gov- 
ernment to use as a “dead beat” collection agency. 
If a person does not want people to know where he 
lives, that is his right. If he owes money, let the 
creditor collect it. If he has committed crime, let 
the police find him. But let not every citizen be 
subjected to surveillance because some few are bilks 
or hiders-out. No espionage such as prevails in 
France or Germany, for this city. Let us protect 
liberty even at the expense of a few bad debts on our 
merchants’ books. 
oh ot 
The Kiss 
THE dispatches announce that the Reverend Festus 
Foster has officially approved kissing. This is more 
important than it looks, because the Reverend Festus 
is one of the moving-picture censors of the state of 
Kansas and to the people of that state there are no 
dicta quite so weighty as those of the various cen- 
sors, rectifiers, purifiers and prohibitors the people 
of that state have placed in official position. The 
Reverend Foster renders his profound judgment in 
relation to a film called “The Kiss,” in which the 
hero having been kissed by a girl at a masked ball 
with such osculatory unction that it renders him 
helpless as to that particular lady, afterwards goes 
about kissing all the other girls in order to find the 
right one. After having seen this film the reverend 
censor made pronouncement that he regards kissing 
as harmless. At the same time he confesses that 
during his college days he kissed thirteen girls in 
one evening. Of course this early indulgence may 
have had nothing to do with it, for it may have 
been the thirteen “jinx” that was responsible, but 
please ovserve that the young man afterward moved 
to Kansas and is now one of the moving-picture 
censors of that chemically pure state. If Mr. Foster 
and his other sex-beset followers, of whom there 
are sO many in this country, would read what the 
scientists of psychology and alienism have to say of 
the kiss, of its meanings and relationships, they 
would doubtless be more horrified than they are at 
present. Harmless, quotha! Well, I’ll never feel 
safe on that point until we hear from our own 
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noted sufferer from sex-phobia, Hon. E. V. P. 
Schneiderhahn. 
?. J 
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The Votaries of the Dollar 

PERHAPS it is because we Americans are in the 
formative stage of development that we have such 
a crude conception as to values. Perhaps it is be- 
cause this phase of our development is so essentially 
material that we find ourselves unable to get beyond 
it or conceive of a worth that is not to be measured 
by money. Perhaps we will be able to achieve a 
truer conception of the values of human life in the 
days to come, but just at present we are undeniably 
a nation raw and crude in our devotion to the dollar. 

Last week the city was honored by the presence 
of the great iron and steel magnates of the land. 
They were made much of, especially the ones who 
have the most money. Charles M. Schwab was 
here and was the lion of the convention. The Post- 
Dispatch thus makes report on the luncheon given 
the delegates by the B. M. L. at the Missouri Athletic 
Association : 

“He was greeted by a crowd, including many wo- 
men, which filled all available space in the main 
dining room, the small dining rooms and the balcony. 
Crowds were banked in the corridors to get a sight 
of the man who is head of one of the most pros- 
perous businesses in the world to-day.” 

Now Mr. Schwab is a very estimable gentleman. 
He is no mere multi-millionaire. He is a man of 
character. He has showed the metal that is in him 
by “starting behind the scratch” and getting where 
he is mostly by his own merit—barring tariff priv- 
ilege and monopoly of natural resources. He says 
that he has no desire for money because it is money, 
but he desires money because it enables him to pro- 
mote great industrial enterprises—because it enables 
him to create. But it was because of none of these 
facts and personal attributes that the mob was there 
to gape at Charles M. Schwab. It was the mere 
money that he represents that attracted the crowd. 
That was the central fact; all other things were 
merely incidental. They wanted to see the man 
“who is head of one of the most prosperous busi- 
nesses in tlie world to-day.” 

Of course Mr. Schwab was called on to make ad- 
dresses to various congregations of boys “of our 
beloved city.” He was expected to tell them how to 
get rich, more euphemistically designated “How to 
Succeed.” It seems to be accepted without question 
that there is but one kind of success, which is to 
say success in grabbing all the money in sight. You 
never hear of a great statesman, an honored savant 
or even a noted soldier being called on to address 
the youth of this country on how to succeed. Why 
should we, when we unconsciously show when we 
call upon our millionaires alone to admonish youth, 
that our real conception of suceess is cash? 

Our pioneer forefathers, ostensibly at any rate, 
had a higher aspiration than we of this day, with our 
crude dollar worship. In those old days when the 
entire English-speaking race was disturbed by a 
piety that was as stern as it was irritating, goodness 
was the goal to which tender youth was pointed, it 
being understood that “goodness” meant a belief in 
and the practice of the particular brand of de- 
nominational “grace” professed by the pointer. Those 
were the days when the little marbled-back Sunday 
school book was handed to the boy, much to his 
secret sorrow—which was of course prompted by 
the devil—a book of the kind that held up as an 
example young Charles Smith (even in infancy it 
is presumed that no one ever dared exhibit such 
familiarity to one of the elect by calling him Char- 
ley) and by way of instructive contrast the case of 
bad Bill Jones, whom the sanctified Charles tried 
to get to go to Sunday school, but who insisted on 
going fishing instead and who ended his criminal 
career by getting himself drowned in the horse pond 
at the early age of ten. In those days the visiting 
preacher was always called on to address the boys 
and to tell them how to succeed in being “good.” 
The advice given was nearly all false because it 






















































































had nothing to do with this life. It had reference to 
a vague and uncertain hereafter. From that we 
have swung to a brutal materialism. We now de- 
mand that our millionaires tell the boys how to get 
rich. They never do, of course. What they say is 
harmless enough, for they generally deal only in 
the obvious. But the trotting out of millionaires 
only to give advice to youth intensifies the falsehood 
that money is the one measure of success, the one 
thing worth while. In this degree the practice is a 
hurtful one. 

3ut the Globe-Democrat beat the Post-Dispatch. 
It interviewed Mr. Schwab’s valet and conveyed to 
us the information that Mr. Schwab never wears 
diamonds. His preference is pearls. Possibly he 
likes to exhibit “‘pearls before ,’ but the gentle 
reader may fill in for himself the aposiopesis. 

As an antidote to the local adulation of Schwab 
and his fellow steel millionaires, I am moved to 
print the appended poem which came to the office 
last Monday morning, signed “Phelim O’Toole:” 


ALCHEMY 
Reeking and reeling 
In the blood-red glare 
Of the iron furnace; 
Stripped to the waist 
They bend and stagger. 
Muscles ripple underneath 
The livid flesh; 
Mocking shadows dance 
And frolic 
Behind them. 





Then 

The molten metal 
Is drawn forth, 
Shining like gold. 
The fire dies down, 
The shadows cease 
To mock. 


The alchemists 
Plod wearily 
Toward their sordid homes. 


2. 
we ye 


“Pure” Advertising 

THE New York Tribune in a full page article, 
signed by Samuel Hopkins Adams, announces that 
hereafter it will refuse the advertising contracts of 
the Gimbel Brothers, one of the largest department 
stores in that city, which is a great deal of space 
to use in announcing its virtuous departure. It 
seems that the store has “been employing advertis- 
ing, not for its proper purpose of pointing the way 
to sound values and desirable goods at desirable 
prices, but to trick the public with false claims of 
value into buying merchandise above normal prices.” 
And the Tribune will no longer “stand for” such a 
poli¢y on the part of Gimbel Brothers. At the same 
time it announces that free copies of the Tribune 
will no longer be supplied the staff or other em- 
ployes. As every cub reporter will want to read his 
own “stuff,” this will make a start in filling the hole 
made by the loss of the Gimbel contracts, even if 
there is no monetary gain to come from such an 
access of righteousness. One is led to wonder in 
this connection, to what extent, as a partisan news- 
paper, the Tribune has been led to “trick the public 
with false claims.” 


Like most reforms, this “pure” advertising propa- 
ganda is disposed to overleap itself—in the case of 
the Tribune, at any rate. It is true that while the 
reading public fully understands that an advertise- 
ment is nothing more than the statement of the 
firm which pays for the space, some responsibility 
rests on the newspaper that sells this space. To 
define that responsibility in exact terms and fix its 
limits is a thing no man has as yet done. Accord- 
ing to the code of ethics of this day it is the duty 
of a publisher to refuse to circulate advertising that 
is palpably intended to defraud, or which is plain 
to any man of common sense is intended to prey 
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upon the ignorant, in the way of the old time fake 
medicine schemes. At the same time a certain 
degree af hyperbole is permitted in commercial 
advertising, or at any rate is expected by the public. 
While the old-time, reckless system under which 
a newspaper would publish anything as an adver- 
tisement has very properly passed away, there is 
danger of going to the other extreme, and we may 
have in addition to our present pestiferous swarm 
of censors, the daily newspapers also acting in that 
capacity. If it brings home to them the need of 
keeping their news and editorial columns clean, it 
will have accomplished something. Still, any news- 
paper that may be seized with a sudden zest for 
veracity and purity will find plenty of work to do 
if it appliés its efforts to assuring that nothing but 
the pure and undeviating truth gets into its news 
and editorial columns. The big department stores 
may be trusted to look out for the morals of their ad- 
vertising. The firm of Stix, Baer & Fuller, operating 
the Grand-Leader store in this city, has just an- 
nounced its abandonment of the policy of advertising 
comparative prices of goods at special sales. It will 
hereafter simply state the price of an article and 
indicate that the price is for exceptional value. This 
is the action of a concern very successful in meet- 
ing every requirement of its vast public. The action 
is simply another evidence that successful business 
men realize the identity of good morals and good 
business. By such simple announcement any possible 
misrepresentation of quality of article or rightness 
of price is avoided. If other big department stores 
do or do not follow suit in this matter, that is their 
own affair. There is nothing inherently misrepre- 
sentative about the comparative price. On the gen- 
eral subject of misrepresentation it may be said that 
no department store could in its advertising indulge 
in such deliberate wholesale and retail misrepresenta- 
tion as partisan daily newspapers have specialized 
in during the political campaign now drawing to a 
close. No one has been able to depend upon the 
news in any party newspaper concerning the affairs 
of the opposing party or its candidates. The par- 
tisanship of the daily newspapers has been disgust- 
ing when it has not been ridiculous. There are very 
few party newspapers that have any license to crit- 
icise or condemn any department store for misrepre- 
sentation in its advertising. 
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Episcopalianism 

THE Episcopalian church has adjourned the na- 
tional convention it has been holding here and the 
delegates have scattered to the four corners of the 
earth. The assembly devoted almost a week to the 
discussion of the various printed forms of prayer 
on which the church has placed its O. K. And all 
these discussions were carried on with great sol- 
emnity. One of the preachers who attempted to 
inject some humor into the situation by venturing 
to doubt the plenary inspiration or effectiveness of 
these cut-and-dried prayers was very properly re- 
buked. Still, there ts an element of humor in the 
affair. That so many gentlemen of superior in- 
telligence should get together and solemnly and 
exhaustively discuss such questions as the proper 
way in which to address the Deity and similar mat- 
ters that interest the ordinary man of to-day not at 
all, has a sort of acrid incongruity. 


The Episcopal church is supposed to represent 
“respectability” in religion. In England it rests sol- 
idly on privilege. Although it has no special priv- 
ileges in this country, it never seems to have been 
able to overcome inherited influences. It is a church 
of the aristocracy—whatever that may be in this 
country. Some of the delegates to the recent con- 
vention deplored this fact and, doubtless, many ex- 
cellent ministers in that church would like to popular- 
ize it by getting the common people into it, while 
still others of the delegates took refuge in flat denial 
that this was the character of the church. They 
were not very convincing to outsiders. In nearly 
every city this church is believed to give its members 
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social prestige. Undoubtedly many people join it 
for that and no other reason. They are social 
“climbers” and want to use the church to get into 
society. Of course the membership of all such peo- 
ple is a source of great weakness to the church. It 
is difficult for it to question their sincerity and hence 
it must carry them as a burden. 


That it is a church of ease and distinction is shown 
to some extent in its failure to dominate this coun- 
try religiously. In the “American colonies the 
Episcopalian church was overwhelmingly strong. 
There was a great chance for it to carry the Gospel, 
according to Episcopalian interpretation, westward 
with the course of empire. Its ministers seem to 
have been entirely willing to allow the circuit-riding 
evangelists of the “Dissenters” to carry the Gospel 
into the wilderness and endure the hardships of 
pioneer life, while they stuck to the comparative 
ease of the settled and more sheltered life near the 
coast. In its history this church has seemingly 
shrunk from any sort of pioneering. It apparently 
has survived only where there was “good society.” 


It was understood and discussed at the convention 
that the principal need of the church was a greater 
democracy. It is borne in on some of the more 
thoughtful members that there is rank incongruity 
in a church exclusive in a Christianity that was 
founded by the Great Democrat. No method of 
democratizing the church has yet been discovered. 
If there never is, the church will continue as it is, 
for there is a limited although steady demand for 
a church that has “social class.” Still, it is never 
likely to have very great influence in the real affairs 
of life. 


All of which being said with truth, we must not 
forget the meetings of Christian Socialists of the 
Episcopalian persuasion held synchronously with the 
convention at the Temple Shaare Emeth, across the 
street. Bishop Charles D. Williams is not an ex- 
clusive Christian, nor is Rev. St. George Tucker, 
nor any other of fifteen or twenty clergymen of the 
Episcopalian denomination whom I saw at those 
Christian Socialist meetings. I noticed during the 
convention that Episcopalian clergymen were to be 
seen at all the better restaurants and cafés drinking 
their beer quite simply and openly, while they were 
startlingly conspicuous at the performances of “Chin 
Chin.” It seems to me that the spirit of tolerance, 
as shown in such liberal conduct, is at least one 
symptom of Christianity. 


++ 


Down Prohibition! 
By W. M. R. 
A MINORITY in Missouri—as shown by a pop- 


ular vote five years ago—proposes to fasten 

prohibition on Missouri. To a less drastic 
proposal than the one to be submitted next Tuesday, 
a majority of more than 200,000 voters answered 
“No” at that time. 


A heavy majority of the counties in Missouri are 
dry under local option or home rule. Those com- 
munities want prohibition and they have it. The 
large cities and the wet counties do not want pro- 
hibition, but those dry folk want to force it upon 
them. The anti-prohibition communities make no at- 
tempt to vote the dry communities wet. The drys 
do not propose that the present wet communities 
shall vote themselves dry. Their proposal is that 
the wet communities shall be made dry by the votes 
of dry communities. This is repugnant to any sane 
conception of either liberty or law. 


Because I believe in local self-government I am 
opposed to prohibition by constitutional amendment. 
The smaller political units should govern themselves 
in accord with the opinion of the majority of their 
voters. In them law better represents public opinion 
and is therefore better executed. The law popularly 
approved in such places on the general subject of the 
liquor traffic is not popularly approved in the larger 
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cities and cannot be effectively enforced. A law 
that cannot be enforted is a travesty on law, and 
attempts to enforce it are an exercise of intolerable 
tyranny. Prohibition in large communities runs 
counter to the social habits and the habits of thought 
of the majority of people. To impose it upon such 
local majorities by the votes of people in other 
smaller, more homogeneously ascetic and puritanical 
communities is to govern the city majorities without 
the consent of the governed. In protest against such 
government without the consent of the governed this 
nation was founded. To enforce such government 
is to abjure Americanism in its most fundamental 
principle. 


I do not believe in confiscation of property with- 
out compensation, when that property is used for a 
purpose not evil in itself. The brewing of beer is 
not evil in itself. Nor is the drinking of beer. The 
brewing industry has been fostered and encouraged 
by the state, not alone as industry per se, but in 
consideration of revenue. State recognition has been 
accorded it. The properties of the industry have 
expanded under state sanction, by virtue of state 
contract, in effect. Those properties should not be 
annihilated at one blow. They represent over 
$100,000,000 in money. In the business of the manu- 
facturing and selling beer accidental evils have de- 
veloped, not essential and necessary evils. The acci- 
dental evils can be eliminated without the destruction 
of the industry. If prohibition should come, many 
thousands of workers in the brewing and related 
industries would be thrown out of work. Many of 
them could not obtain work here or elsewhere. Many 
cof them would lose their homes partly paid for. 
Prohibition would take from them not only their 
stake in the city but their means of livelihood. Thou- 
sands of tradesmen would lose the custom of these 
workers who could not find other work. The losses 
in rentals and leases through the inability of workers 
and tradesmen to pay leases and rentals would de- 
preciate all real estate values incalculably. Lenders 
of money would lose their loans and be compelled to 
take depreciated security therefor. So we see that 
confiscation would affect not alone the wealthy brew- 
ers but practically everybody in the city. It would 
take from hundreds of thousands of people the 
means by which they live. 


Shut down the breweries of St. Louis and the 
city map would show half a dozen deserted and 
decaying cities within the city. Homes and stores 
would be given over to rats and spiders, and the 
contagion would spread like a cancer. Take the 
breweries out of St. Louis! It would be like taking 
the automobile industry out of Detroit. Yet why not 
prohibit automobile making and selling because auto- 
mobiles occasionally kill people? Take the revenues 
contributed by the liquor interest from St. Louis and 
public work would be paralyzed until the loss could 
be made up by taxation on the people under which 
other industries and individual accumulation would 
wither away. Not only would the city suffer by the 
loss of the revenue from the brewing industry, but 
the state as well. Eighty or more dry counties would 
have to heap tax burdens on their people to make up 
for the loss of the allotment of a share in the state’s 
revenue. In many counties the schools would be closed. 
The revenues from liquor support many dry counties, 
in part. The dry counties contribute nothing to the 
support of St. Louis or Kansas City. Statewide pro- 
hibition would mean insolvency for many county 
school funds. Moreover, the brewing properties, in- 
dependent of their brewing purposes, would yield 
immeasurably less to the state’s general revenue, 
because of the depreciation due to the destruction of 
the industry. 

If beer were an evil in itself, or the drinking of 
it an evil, one might say that the state would be 
justified in prohibiting its manufacture and sale. But 
the drinking of beer is not of itself a vice or a 
crime. It is a harmless or pleasant or even helpful 
habit or custom. More people use beer in modera- 
tion than those who use it to excess. Everybody 
who drinks beer is not a drunkard. Most people 
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who drink beer are not only not drunkards but they 
are temperate people. St. Louis and Kansas City 
are relatively as moral as smaller towns. Prohibition 
does not prevent drunkenness. There is plenty of 
drunkenness in the cities of Maine, of Kansas, of 
Washington, of Colorado. And the worst, most be- 
rotted kind of drunkenness at that. Prohibition 
would fill the cities of Missouri, large and small, with 
dumps and dives dispensing rot-gut straight or in 
compounds. Missouri has all the prohibition it 
wants under local option in the places where the 
population is almost unanimously in favor of such 
prohibition. At that there is no place in Missouri 
where a man cannot get drunk if he wants to do so. 


Ah, but Missouri proposes to prevent the introduc- 
tion of liquor into the state. Yes, but it cannot do 
this. Congress alone has power to regulate com- 
merce between the states. To forbid the importation 
of liquor into Missouri would be unconstitutional 
under the organic law of the United States. That 
portion of the law would be dead no matter by what 
majority the amendment might be adopted. 


Aside from these pragmatic reasons for opposing 
prohibition is the greater ethical reason. The state 
exists for the making of men, not for the ruling of 
men. Men are not made by removal from temptation 
but by resisting temptation. Men should be kept 
away from liquor, not liquor away from men. Char- 
acter in men is not developed by enacting laws regu- 
lating their conduct. The good citizen is one who 
chooses to do good, not one who is compelled by law 
to be good. The good citizen is he who knows how 
to use his liberty of choice in conduct, and he is 
not in justice to be punished because another citizen 
abuses his liberty. The man who drinks in modera- 
tion should not be denied his right to drink because 
other men drink to excess. Punish the excessive 
drinker, if need be, but leave to himself the man 
who can control himself. The state should meddle 
as little as possible in man’s private affairs. The man 
must make the state, not the state the man. A man 
may drink and be virtuous or religious or a good 
citizen. He may not drink and be neither. Pro- 
hibition is no assurance of good citizenship. 

That drinking causes poverty, disease, vice and 
crime is not true—at least not so true as that pov- 
erty causes drink. Drink doesn’t destroy the rich, 
yet the rich drink. “The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty” and drink flourishes because of the 
delusion of the poor that drink makes them forget 
not so much poverty as the fear of poverty. There 
are poverty, disease, vice and crime in prohibition 
states—plenty of them. Read the literature of Kan- 
sas, for example. The beautifully written stories 
of William Allen White, let us say. Kansas-is no 
paradisal state. There are dives a-plenty in Wichita 
and Topeka, even in Emporia. Moreover, drinking 
to excess is on the decline everywhere. No one can 
keep up with the game or on the job of life and 
drink too much. Employers will not have befuddled 
employes who may kill or maim themselves or others 
or cause property loss. Economic determinism does 
more to knock out drunkenness and the saloon than 
all the prohibition laws ever passed. The stress of 
living develops resistance of character, which sump- 
tuary legislation cannot develop. The law of life 
and labor destroys drunkenness, not any mere enact- 
ment. The saloon is dying. The drunkard is be- 
coming known for a defective whose defectiveness 
causes his sottishness, rather than his drinking caus- 
ing his defectiveness. 





Prohibition is false economy, false law, false mor- 
als. There is no Christian warrant for it, as shown 
in the article somewhere east of this column, “The 
Saviour and Prohibition.” Christianity is freedom 
of the individual will. So is democracy. Both are 
limited by the rights of other individuals. The more 
character men have the less law they need. Charac- 
ter is law, reason, restraint. Law cannot make char- 
acter or generate virtue. Law is not law unless it 
represents the will of the people who impose it on 
themselves. A law that aims to mould men to the 
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will of others than themselves has no validity. Pro- 
hibition imposes on people who see no wrong in 
drinking a restraint that incites to violation of that 
law. The vast majority of people who drink are not 
dangers to or burdens upon the state. These people 
live mostly in cities and those cities have their own 
governments competent to regulate the abuse of 
driukiig. Those cities alone have the right to pass 
upon prohibition for their own people. To have 
prohibition foisted on them by rural populations 
knowing little and caring less of city conditions 
would be nothing short of an outrage against the 
principle of self-government. 


A vote against prohibition is a vote for fair deal- 
ing on the part of the state towards a business fos- 
tered by the state and helping to support the state. 
It is a vote for self-mastering manhood against 
state-controlled automatism. It is a vote for liberty 
of conscience and conduct with responsibility for 
abuse of that liberty. It is a vote for individual 
free will against predestination, with the state as 
god. Vote prohibition down next Tuesday! 
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Old Indian 


By Matt Brown 


HEN a little boy 
I knew an old Indian 
Who had fought under Black Hawk. 


very month he got fifteen dollars from the govern- 
ment, 
And his lips were always dirty with tobacco juice. 


A hundred times I heard him say: 
“When the white men came 

They began to make plans 

For their children. 

The red men never thought of that.” 
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A Problem of Connoisseurship 
By John L. Hervey 


MONG contemporaneous visitors to our shores 
is Mr. Hain-Jou-Kia, a cosmopolitan citizen 
of China who has spent much time in foreign 

Four years in Brus- 


, 


lands studying their “cultures.’ 
sells, four more in Paris, and other extended so- 


journs in other countries have enabled him to gain 


am intimacy with their civilizations, aims and meth- 
ods that is, undoubtedly, rare among men of his 
race. 

This Celestial is particularly absorbed in the Chi- 
nese-Japanese problem and his comments upon cer- 
tain of its phases are instructive. China is in such 
large part inarticulate, so far as the Western World 
is concerned, that what he has to say and his man- 
ner of saying it cannot but be interesting to anyone 
who looks beyond his own immediate terrain. He 
sees the “Japanese menace” looming upon the Chi- 
nese horizon and self-evidently he is perturbed. 
Having lived for a number of years in Japan he has 
much more than superficial impressions to record. 
Indeed, if he would record what he knows and thinks 
for us in a book it would probably be engrossing. 
We have had all sorts of studies and interpretations 
of Japan in recent decades—but none of them by 
a member of that race to which Japan owes so 
much of what is basic in its institutions and from 
which so many of those things which westerners 
admire as peculiarly “Japanese,” derive. 


The difficulties of Occidental study of things Chi- 
nese and Japanese are so great and so obvious that 
they need but to be mentioned to be conceded. There 
are the barriers of immense distance and of equally 
immense differences in race, religion, individuality, 
habit, thought, feeling and speech. Of all these the 
barrier of speech—mankind’s supreme means of 
communication—is perhaps the most insuperable. The 


difficulty, to an Occidental, of acquiring any real 
facility in either the Chinese or the Japanese lan- 
guages, whether oral or written, is so great that it 
is, in effect, prohibitive. He may spend his lifetime 
at the task and in the end feel that he has acquired 
but a smattering. Such men as Professor Basil Hall 
Chamberlain and Captain Brinkley are merely ex- 
ceptions proving the rule. 


The arts of China and Japan, however, speak a 
more intelligible language and have led to an ap- 
preciation and at least approximate comprehension 
throughout Europe and America—and it is, by the 
way, one of the strange obtusenesses of the de- 
criers of art that they are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the clemental fact that it is the broadest and 
at the same time the highest universal meeting- 
ground of civilized humanity. The remarks of Mr. 
liain-Jou-Kai, therefore, regarding the comparative 
characteristics of Chinese and Japanese art, will seem 
to many readers the most significant “message” that 
he has for us. 


Under the head of “art” we must, of course in- 
clude literature; and the barrier of speech, great as 
it is, still exhibits here and there a chink through 
which stray beams of light may shine upon us from 
the literatures of China and Japan. Chinese litera- 
ture has as yet made little impression upon us, but 
that of Japan is affecting us more nearly, particularly 
as a whole school of American and European poets 
now reveals a tendency toward imitation of Jap- 
anese poetry. In which respect it is following, at 
2 very considerable distance, tendencies which 
graphic art earlier developed. 

In view of this, the dictum of Mr. Hain-Jou-Kia 
regarding Japanese literature is provocative of 
thought. He is quoted as saying: 

“Japanese literature is light literature.” Which 
he explains or qualifies as follows: “One thousand 
years ago there were published in Japan two fa- 
mous books, ‘Genji-Monogotari’ and ‘Ise-Monogo- 
tari.’ These are the origin of Japanese literature 
as we know it to-day. They are very famous. They 
deal merely with the times of their authors, with 
the surfaces of things, manners, customs, gossip. 
They do not deal with the great basic things of 
life. These books are studied in Japanese schools 
and universities, and their influence is responsible 
for the lightness of modern Japanese literature, A 
period during which Japan was very prosperous, a 
period during which art and literature flourished, 
was the Kien-Nuku era, 250 years ago. Lut during 
this period the subjects which attracted the writ- 
ers Were the customs of their time and country— 
nothing permanent or universal. When I left Japan 
three months ago there seemed to be in progress a 
return to the literature of the Kien-Nuku era. 

“You see the same thing in Japanese paintings. 
The thing which interests the Japanese painter, 
however skillful he may be, is the thing that he 
sees—the superficial and momentary thing. The 
Japanese painter always selects a contemporary 
theme. 

“Japanese poetry, especially the Japarese songs, 
is very light—so light that it is sometimes im- 
possible to discover its meaning.” 

Some of these facts and ideas are not new to us, 
some of them we may find debatable. But they are 
essentially accurate as reflecting the impressions of 
many brooding Occidental minds. “The “desire of 
the eyes” and the pleasing of the ears—much of 
anything beyond these two qualities we must not 
seek in Japanese painting and poetry or our own 
imitations thereof. “Behind” the kakemono, the 
hokku, there is usually nothing. That is, nothing not 
in its nature fugitive and unenduring. We may get 
the reaction from a very exquisite aesthetic stimulus, 
but one without power in the deeper implications of 
the term. How satisfying, in the long run, such 
reactions may be to the Occidental nature, is some- 
thing problematical. But the problem cannot help 
resolve itself into a question of connoisseurship. 

Not so very long ago I took with me a friend to 
view an exhibition of Japanese prints. It was one 
of the finest and most comprehensive collections in 
existence. All the masters were present in famous 
cxamples of various states. There were single prints 
worth thousands and sets of fabulous value. We 
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walked through room after room and my companion, 
I saw, was in vain endeavoring to pump up a show 
of interest. Finally he said to me: “The fact of 
the matter is, I am not a connoisseur. These things 
eet past me. What is there about them to cause a 
man to invest a fortune in them? One here and 
there might make a pleasant spot upon a wall. But 
room after room, wall after wall, hung solid with 
them! All [I get is an impression of monotonous 
similarity. I suppose I lack the connoisseurship which 
would make them intelligible. They demand appre- 
ciation in detail—in the mass they mean absolutely 
nothing. The net result is a visual indigestion after 
having fed to repletion upon semi-vacuities. If 
there were more diversity in subject, treatment, 
color scheme, etc., it would be different. But as it 
is—.” He concluded with an cloquent shrug and 
gesture of the hands. 

As I wished for something further, I remained 
silent and he went on: 

“It all seems to me so superficial. It is all such 
pictorial pettiness. What eternal taking of tea, play- 
ing at tennis, primping before mirrors and walking 
in gardens! And when anything else is portrayed, 
the uniformity of treatment sinks everything to a 
dead level of similarity. Just as all Japanese people 
look much alike, so do all Japanese prints, ap- 
parently. I miss any sense of the clemental or 
fundamental. I miss anything that grips, thrills or 
carries one away. It is art for art’s sake not only, 
Lut a very minor form of art. Again I say, such 
art is for the connoisseur alone—and T am not a 
connoisseur.” 

\s he seemed for the moment to have “said his 
say,” I struck in: 

“No—you are not a connoisseur and, very evi- 
dently, as regards Japanese prints, are not in the way 
of ever coming to be one. It ts all very superficial— 
all except the pure art itself. And it is all art for 
art’s sake. To be appreciated for itself alone, you 
must think or feel yourself into that condition in 
Which art is simply and solely art—something ‘be- 
yond good and evil’ not only, but to be considered 
always apart from and superior to that material in 
which it works. Nevertheless, it is both fundamen- 
tal and elemental as an expression of Japanese life— 
life, of which all art must be in some sort the out- 
giving. If what we are told of him is true, the 
Japanese as a rule conceals his deeper emotions. 
Gripping things, thrilling things, things dramatically 
cmotionai, he for the most part endeavors to mask 
heneath elaborate social formule—ceremony, manner 
and custom—-and superimposes upon them the ‘Jap- 
anese smile,’ concerning which Lafcadio Hearn has 
written with such penetrative illumination. You 
have read Hearn?” 

“Yes, I have read Hearn—that is, in good part. 
\nd I grant all that you say. But that does not, 
as I see it, alter the force of my contention. The 
very fact that a race and an art can be taken up 
with such superfices, is persistently determined to 
conceal and to dissemble its deeper emotions—these 
things, being deliberately preferential, their moral is 
obvious. Is it not so?” 

“Yes—and no. Yes, from your, or I will say our, 
standpoint. No, from their own.” 

“But,” he persisted, “granting their sincerity, al- 
lowing that their art is to them representative of 
things elemental and fundamental, are not our at- 
tempts to so consider them nothing, when all is 
simmered down, but the affectation of a pose? Be- 
cause such things are not elemental or fundamental 
to us and never can be. The Japanese, as I sec it, 
have conceived of life in decorative terms and tha’ 
expression of their life which is their art seeks to 
he decorative above all else. Everything in it, you 
see, is after all subdued to the material in which it 
works, despite your denials. For the material of 
Japanese art is really decoration, whether it take 
the shape of a print or a piece of pottery or is 
worked out in form or color or Doth. Occidental 
life has never pressed itself into a mould so nar- 
row, so shallow and so soulless.” 

My mind went back to this’ conversation in read- 
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ing the remarks of Mr. Hain-Jou-Kia. For, among 
cther things, he said: 

“T believe the lightness of Japanese literature is 
to a great extent due to the Japanese alphabet. 
The Japanese alphabet is not strong enough for the 
language to express great philosophical ideas. 
Metaphor is almost impossible in Japanese. Be- 
cause of this weakness it is necessary for those 
who write on philosophical subjects in Japan- 
ese to use many Chinese or European words.” 

This will mean nothing to those who clamor for 
the absolute divorce of art from philosophy. But 
the condition remains that those who do so clamor 
manifestly know nothing of philosophy. For, even 
when there is no philosophy in art there must always 
be a philosophy of art. L’art pour Vart is itself 
nothing but a philosophy condensed into a catch- 
word, . . What my friend felt, in the presence of 
the masterpieces of Hiroshige and Hokusai, was that 
Japan might have mastered a philosophy of decora- 
tion, but that the philosophy of art she has as yet 
but superficially apprehended. Before she has mas- 
tered that philosophy it is probable that her artists 
must, as Mr. Hain-Jou-Kia says of her writers, bor- 
row from the alphabets of other countries. 

But will what she then produces remain essen- 
tially “Japanese?” She will have gained and also 
she will have lost. The day is coming, nay, is already 
cawned, when to Japan such creations as those of 
Hiroshige or Hokusai will be impossible. It is 
well, therefore, for the connoisseurs who possess 
them to hold fast to them. Tvery day that passes 
is removing Japan farther from  connoisseurship 
and bringing her closer to philosophy. From pre- 
eccupation with decoration she is evolving, almost 
with whirlwind speed, into pre-occupation with life. 
To lovers of “the old Japan” she is moving swiftly 
along paths of dishgurement—but, with the singular 
artistic faculty which she possesses, is it not pos- 
sible that ultimately she may rise to heights more 
towering than any of the past? 

It must be remembered that in what she is taking 
over now from other cultures and civilizations she 
is not, like our own little groups of fabricators of 
“Japaneseries,” cultivating an affectation or a pose. 
Hers is no spirit of connoisseurship, but the emana- 
tion of what has revealed itself as an absorbing 
racial aspiration; comparable, as has been pointed 
out, to that “Deutschland tiber alles” whose up- 
surge for dominance has now for three years 
wrapped the world in flame and slaughter. 

Will Japan’s end so? Mr. Hain-Jou-Kia one may 
pardonably surmise to be of that opinion. 
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Daniels 
By E. E. Miller 


USED to live in Josephus Daniels’ home town, 
to read his newspaper every morning, to be 
familiar with his political activities, to see him 

on the streets almost every day. 

I knew people who liked him and people who did 
rot; I heard him praised and condemned; I spoke 
to him when we met and knew some of the men who 
worked with him. I felt that I had opportunity to 
make a fair estimate of him as a man and a citizen. 

I did not think of him as a great man. Few 
people who know him would so estimate him, I think. 
Few would say that he had any special qualifications 
for the position he holds. His appointment was 
recognized by friends and enemies alike as a purely 
political appointment, just as most appointments to 
this place have been. He is an intense partisan— 
the sort of man who would prefer that an admiral 
be a Democrat, and who would have little patience 
with the criticisms of a naval officer who was openly 
Republican in his sympathies. A hundred men just 
as well qualified as he was to be Secretary of the 
Navy could have been found in North Carolina. 

He does not lack patriotism, however, and he is not 
a crook or a fool. Even his enemies at home admit 
lim clean, as honest as an opposing politician is 
likely to be, unobjectionable as a man. No one of 
them would think of trying to frighten or bamboozle 
him, and not one of them would believe that he 
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could be corrupted. He made his paper the biggest 
political force in his state and no politician or move- 
ment sought his enmity. He was recognized as a 
hard fighter and admitted to be his own man. His 
neighbors do not all agree with him, but none of 
them would be afraid to trust him. 

He has, no doubt, made mistakes and done un- 
necessary things as Secretary of the Navy, but most 
of the abuse and ridicule heaped upon him is bunk 
and piffle. He could hold his own in any intellectual 
combat with his most persistent detractors, and he 
is not devoid of administrative ability. He has not 
wrecked the navy or imagined himself its owner. 
His war with the cut-glass decanter and its contents 
niay or may not have been a wise war; his squelch- 
ing of Admiral Fiske may or may not have been 
justifiable; but these are not the limits of his ac- 
tivities. 

The truth is he is something new as a Secretary 
of the Navy and is disliked and feared by some 
people simply because he has not been incapable of 
new ideas. He has not been content to follow the 
round of custom and leave things as they were. It is 
not too much to say that he has accomplished more— 
much more—than any Secretary of the Navy in our 
time. 

The navy to-day offers more to the young man or 
boy who enlists in it than it has ever offered before. 
The men in the lower ranks have more to inspire 
them to earnest work and faithful service than they 
ever had before and more likelihood of being com- 
fensated for such work and service. 

That is the thing Josephus Daniels has done. 

Even though he may be too much of a democrat 
to please the element that thinks first of the Navy’s 
social standing, and too much of a Democrat to 
please the politicians of other parties, he has accom- 
plished a thing that will continue to add to the 
efficiency of the navy and the opportunities in life 
of some thousands of young men. And this was a 
thing not one of the more dignified secretaries after 
whom some people would have him model seems 
ever to have thought of. 
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The Saviour on Prohibition 
By Samuel P. Cutler 


NE of the amazing characteristics of human- 
ity is the tendency of the advocates of lib- 
erty of thought who have been persecuted 

on account of their heretical opinions to become in 
turn persecutors. Thus we have the historical case of 
the New England Pilgrims who left their homes to 
settle in the wilds of America because of their de- 
sire to worship God in their own way. Yet hardly 
had they become established in this country when 
they in turn persecuted Baptists and Quakers, for 
their failure to worship God according to the notions 
of the Pilgrims. 


A striking modern instance of this inconsistency 
ef practice with religious profession is found in the 
case of the Christian Scientists. These believers in 
the literal construction of the teachings of Christ 
have incurred the open hostility of the more ortho- 
dox churches, and their disbelief in the recognized 
methods of treating disease has resulted in their 
prosecution for practicing the cure of sickness with- 
out complying with the legal requirements of the 
study of medicine. Against this action by the civil 
authorities the Christian Scientists have vigorously 
protested in the name of liberty of thought and 
freedom of religious worship, and in some states 
they have been able to secure the enactment of 
legislation exempting them from the penalties im- 
posed on illegal medical practitioners. Everywhere 
they have claimed to stand for the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, and have sought public sym- 
pathy on the ground that their conscientious scruples 
against the use of drugs and other modern medical 
methods were being violated because of the desire 
of physicians to retain a monopoly of the profitable 
profession of healing the sick. 

While thus ostensibly standing for individual lib- 
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erty, the Christian Scientists, through their official 
organ, the Monitor, of Boston, Mass., have recently 
come out in favor of one of the worst forms of 
modern intolerance: the demand for prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
That paper not only endorses prohibition, but de- 
fends it on exactly the same grounds on which ali 
the fanatics and bigots of the past have based their 
attempt to inflict their narrow views on the rest of 
mankind :—the idea that the “good” people have the 
right to enact laws compelling the “bad” people 
(meaning those who disagree with them) to live ac- 
cording to their notions of morality. This is the 
source of all religious persecutions and wars, which 
were justified by the plea that in trying to force 
cne kind of religion upon a people, it was done 
for the good of their souls. 

In a recent notable utterance, former Chief Jus- 
tice Cullen of the New York Court of Appeals said: 
“It took centuries of time and untold human suffer- 
ing to establish the right of a man to be damned 
or saved in the next world in his own way. And 
the right of an adult, sane person to be cured or 
killed in this world, in his own way, seems to me 
to be equally as great.” If men have a right to 
select their form of religion, which according to the 
orthodox, means the choice of salvation or damna- 
tion for all eternity, surely they have an equal right 
of choice of beverages which may possibly injure 
them if used in excess, but which the great physician 
Sir William Osler says: “can be used in moderation 
throughout a long life without injury to the general 
health.” 

There is not a word or line in the teachings of 
Christ that justifies the resort to the policeman’s 
club and the jail as means of compelling men to 
give up what is to them a pleasurable and harmless 
indulgence. Jesus did not say: “I am right; believe 
in me or I will put you in prison; I will torture, 
and if need be kill you!” He taught that kindness 
is better than punishment, that love is stronger than 
hate, and his message to the criminal “taken in the 
act” was “go and sin no more.” 

This issue goes to the very roots of all Chris- 
tianity. If the churches are bankrupt, if the teach- 
ings of Jesus have failed, if the “moral law within” 
must give way to the policeman’s club and the jail, 
if instead of the spirit of gentleness, kindness and 
love, we must have prohibition as advocated by the 
ranting money-seeking mountebank Billy Sunday, 
then we should close the churches, abandon our 
Sunday Schools, and adopt instead of the cross the 
insignia of prison bars, with the motto, “in these we 
trust.” 

In his book on “The Enforcement of Law in 
Cities,” Brand Whitlock, formerly mayor of Toledo, 
and now Minister to Belgium, tells how after long 
and careful study of the problems of poverty, sin, 
crime and vice he came to believe that: 

“Philosophy has no faith in the efficacy of force 
in making people good. It teaches that people get 
better and improve, not by the destructive pro- 
cesses of hatred and wrath, but by the constructive 
method of love and reason. It teaches that goodness 
comes from within, not from without, that you can- 
not beat goodness into people, or give them a pre- 
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Spartan or Samaritan 


By Frank Putnam 


ARRING the wetting it gets from the tears of 

B the penniless widowed and orphaned, and 

from the spilled blood of the 25,000 men year- 

ly slain and the 500,000 wounded in the fields of 

American industry, this theme upon which I shall 
write is a dry one. 


It is so dry that we Americans, with our abnormal 
appetite for the shallowly sensational and our phi- 
losophy of “Each for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost,” have neglected it while all the rest 
of the world has been studying and acting upon it. 

My theme is social insurance. 


Now if you wish to leave, go out quietly. If 
you’re game to stay, I'll try to make it as brief and 
as humanly interesting as possible. 


During the coming winter twenty or more Ameri- 
can state legislatures will be asked to enact new or 
additional social insurance legislation. 


A bill more or less suited to conditions in those 
states has been drafted and will be offered, as a 


basis for discussion, under the auspices of the - 


National Association for Labor Legislation. 


At least the better informed of the large corporate 
employers will lend their help in procuring enact- 
ments calculated better to protect workers and 
their families against the mischances of industry. 

For an example, the American Electric Railway 
Association, whose members employ over 300,000 per- 
sons, adopted at its recent annual convention a sub- 
committee’s report strongly urging the enactment 
of laws making life, health, accident and old age 
insurance compulsory for all American wage- 
earners. That quite remarkable report, which sin- 
gularly escaped more than casual notice in the news- 
papers, will be discussed a little farther on in this 
article. 

The promoters of the country-wide legislative cru- 
sade do not hope for much effective legislation this 
winter. They do hope to force the whole subject 
upon the attention of our lazy-minded public as it 
needs to be but never has been. 

They are going to make a broad-scale and rather 
spectacular appeal to the American people to abandon 
the Spartan and adopt the Samaritan policy. 

They hope ultimately to procure throughout 
American industry conditions which will once more 
make easy the establishment of permanent homes, 
real homes, for all of the workers and their families 
—as it used to be in the Arcadian era, before 
gigantic machine tools sent the hand tool and the 
little shop to the attic and the scrap heap and scat- 
tered the workers, from one end of the country to 
the other, like chaff in a gale. 

Our Socialist friends have some such general 
result in mind; only they propose to reach it by 
subjecting all industry to political management under 
government ownership. 

I’d rather see it worked out in the existing or- 
ganization of industry, enlisting the strong co- 


' operation, based on intelligent self interest, of the 


scription for it, to be taken in doses, like medicine, / big men who own or operate the big industries. And 


but that they must generate it out of their own !: T think it’s coming that way. 


hearts; and it believes that if we will only make} 
social and economic conditions that will give all}.; 
men, instead of a few men, a chance to live, they!) 
will naturally and inevitably become good. It teaches ;! 


policeman’s clubs, nor by guns and bayonets, 


sees only hatred in these processes, and it knows § 
that ‘hatred ceaseth not by hatred; hatred ceaseth 3 


but by love.’” 
It might do the Christian Scientists, who are advo 


cating the enactment of laws to put in jail men who¥ 


make or sell beer, wine and similar beverages, somemig 
im likely that the cost of such insurance will be assessed 


mijointly against employers, employes and the state, 


good to read their New Testament, and try to 
reconcile the teachings of Jesus with the demand 
for making. men moral and temperate by prohibitory 
laws. ; 















One way or the other it must come. 
And I feel sure that when we do get at it, we'll 


pl ag the job more thoroughly, more generously and 
that you cannot make people good by law, nor by more justly, than the Germans, the Swiss, the Eng- 
for it t#lish, the French, the Italians or any of the other 


kipeoples that have been working on it for a genera- 


tion or more. 
At this writing, it seems likely that some of our 


Mastates, a score or more of which have accident 


indemnity laws. in force, will this winter enact 
sickness insurance laws. It appears to be not un- 


following the example of Luropean countries. 
Here let me quote a part of an editorial which I 


contributed a few days ago to a Wisconsin news- 
paper: 

“Ordinary commercial insurance of life and 
property is voluntary. 

“Social insurance is wholly or in large part 
compulsory. 

“Ordinary commercial insurance rests upon 
the desire of the foresighted individual to 
shift the risk of loss from his own shoulders to 
those of a group of individuals voluntarily 
associated for that purpose, and upon the de- 
sire of the owners and managers of such 
associations to gain a profit from the sale of 
such insurance. 

“Social insurance is prompted and justified 
by: 

“A, The wage earners’ need, for himself 
and his family, of its protection; 

“B, His unwillingness, or inability, to pay 
for it in. a voluntary association; and, 

“C, Society’s need that he shall have it, as 
the cheapest, fairest. surest means of car- 
ing for victims of accident, sickness, penni- 
less old age, involuntary unemployment and 
other causes which transform many product- 
ive workers into charges upon society’s 
charity. P 


“Wisconsin’s accident indemnity law, enacted 
in 1911, under which employers are required 
to indemnify employes or their families for 
injury or death resulting from accident while 
employed, was this state’s beginning in the 
field of social insurance. It may be taken for 
granted that additional steps, one by one cov- 
ering the whole field of social insurance as it 
has been or may be worked out in other coun- 
tries, will be taken in this and the other 
American states. Proof that this country has 
lagged behind most other civilized countries in 
providing social insurance for its workers is 
afforded by I. M. Rubinow in his book, ‘Social 
Insurance’ (Henry Holt & Co., 1913), where 
he states the order in which several countries 
enacted accident insurance legislation—always 
the first step—as follows: 

“First decade (1880-1890): Germany, 1884; 
Austria, 1887. 

“Second decade (1891-1900): Hungary, 1891; 
Norway, 1894; Finland, 1895; Great Britain, 
1897; Denmark, 1898; Italy, 1898; France, 
1898; Spain, 1900; New Zealand, 1900; South 
Australia, 1900. 

“Third decade (1901-1910): Netherland, 
1901; Greece, 1901; Sweden, 1901; West Aus- 
tralia, 1902; British Columbia, 1902; Russia, 
1903; Belgium, 1903; Cape of Good Hope, 
1905; Queensland, 1905; Nueva Leon, Mexico, 
1906; Transvaal, 1907; Alberta, Canada, 1998; 
Bulgaria, 1908; Newfoundland, 1908; United 
States (for federal employes only), 1908; 
Quebec, 1909; Serbia, 1910; Nova Scotia, 1910; 
Manitoba, 1910. ‘ 

“Fourth decade (1911): Switzerland, 1911; 
Peru, 1911; Roumania, 1912; about twenty- 
five American states, 1911-1913.” 


Although Germany was the leader in the enact- 
ment of compulsory social insurance laws, other 
countries—notably France and Great Britain—have 
contributed interesting and valuable variations of 
the original German plan, which has itself undergone 
many modifications dictated by increasing experience. 

The need for larger measures of social insur- 
ance in this country is recognized by all students 
of the subject. The fact that it is not in any sense 
a charity, but is a legitimate charge upon industry 
and upon the resources of society, has passed he- 
yond dispute. 

This subject may well assume commanding im- 
portance during the coming winter sessions of a 
score or more of American state legislatures. It is 
coubted if any other legislation touching the pocket 
interest of so many citizens, or so vitally affecting 
the general welfare, will be proposed. 

For those who wish to learn what has been done 
in this field by other peoples, Mr. Rubinow’s book 
affords a thorough historical and a valuable statis- 
tical survey. I shall here offer you only a few of 
the conclusions to which he has been led by his 
study of the facts. First, his summary of progress 
made in other countries up to 1913: 

“Accident insurance has been established 
practically throughout Europe and in many 
British colonies. 

“Compulsory sickness insurance has been in- 
troduced in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Nor- 


way, Great Britain, Serbia and Russia, and 
subsidized ‘ voluntary’ sickness insurance in. 
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France, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

“Compulsory old age insurance exists in 
Germany, Luxemburg, and France, and old-age 
pensions in Denmark, Iceland, Great Britain, 
France, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
subsidized voluntary state systems of old-age 
insurance in Italy, Belgium, Serbia and Spain. 

“Unemployment insurance by means of sub- 
sidies to workingmen’s voluntary organizations 
is rapidly spreading in large European cities, 
exists by national law in Norway and Den- 
mark, and the first compulsory unemployment 
insurance system has been established in Great 
Britain. 

“The beginnings of a national system of 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions have been made 
in Germany.” 

Second, of the need for social insurance legisla- 
tion in this country, he says: “The condition exists 
which has been responsible for the growth of the 
social insurance movement in all industrial coun- 


tries.” 

Third, Mr. Rubinow finds that voluntary sickness 
insurance schemes, even when subsidized by gov- 
ernment, fail for these reasons: 

“The voluntary system is slow in extending. 

“It never extends far enough. 

“It places too big a share of the burden 
upon the wage working class. 

“These shortcomings, or at least some of 
them, the compulsory system aims to correct.” 
Fourth, concerning sickness insurance—which is 

next on the programme in this country, Mr. Rubinow 
says: 

“Sickness is a much graver economic prob- 
lem than industrial accidents. A sickness in- 
surance law, even in one state, can do more to 
eradicate poverty, and is therefore a greater 
social gain than a dozen organizations for 
scientific philanthropy with their investigations, 
their sermons on thrift and their constant 
feverish hunt for liberal contributions. And 
still more important is it that the wage worker 
learns to see that a victory won in the field of 
social legislation is a permanent gain in the 
economic position of himself and his whole 
class; that, no matter how energetic he and 
his more fortunate co-workers may be in or- 
ganizing an efficient method for industrial aid, 
there are millions of workers weaker econom- 
ically, weaker in organizing power and ex- 
perience, who cannot be equally successful, and 
that their failure not only injures them but 
depresses the whole working class standard. 

“In short, the wage workers must see that 
they have a right to force at least part of the 
cost and waste of sickness back upon the in- 
dustry and society at large, and they can do 
so only when they demand that the state use 
its power and authority to help them, in- 
directly at least, with as much vigor as it 
has come to the assistance of the business in- 
terests, manufacturers, agriculture, commerce 
and transportation.” 

But this is already too long for a MiRRoR article— 
to say nothing of being too dry and dull, which I 
suspect it is. So I’ll have done for to-day, and in a 
later number, with the editor’s permission, will dis- 
cuss other phases of this subject, including the 
near-socialistic report adopted by the street railway 
“monopolists.” : 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 25, 1916. 
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Yiddish 


By Oscar Leonard 


countries, in spite of their anti-Semitism, know 
more about the literature of the Jews, than is 
known in English-speaking countries, particularly in 
America. In Germany and Austria quite a number 
of publishers have brought out the works of Yiddish 
writers in translation. Yiddish plays have been 
translated and played in important theaters. Even 
in Russia, works by men like Sholom Aleichem have 
been translated and published by non-Jewish pub- 
lishing houses. Plays by Gordin, Dimov and Sholom 
Asch have been presented on the Russian stage. 
Until quite recently American readers were not 
acquainted with the works of Yiddish writers. The 
soul of the Jew is little known here. The “Jew 
story,” as we know it in this country, is largely a 


] may seem strange, but it is true that European 
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product of the non-Jew’s vision of the children of 
Israel, or that of the Jew intent upon getting fat 
prices for portraying Jews as the “goy” (Gentile) 
wants him pictured. 


After all, if we are to understand a people we 
want the literature produced by the writers of that 
people for their own group. They can be honest 
and truthful in their works. They need hide noth- 
ing, nor need they incline to boastfulness. Those 
who wrote for the Irish theater gave the world real 
literature because they were sincere and earnest. 
They neither laughed at the Irish nor attempted to 
place them on a pedestal. They simply portrayed 
Irish folk as they saw them. That is‘ what the 
Yiddish writers are doing. They portray their own 
people as they know them, as they see them. The 
joy, the pathos, the sordidness, the poetry, every- 
thing that goes to make up the life of the Yiddish- 
speaking Jew, is found in the works of these men. 


Nor is this work unknown to the non-Jewish 
world alone. Jews who do not read Yiddish are 
also ignorant of the veritable treasures produced 
in this despised tongue. There are the Hebraists 
who look down upon Yiddish because to them it is 
a servant. Hebrew is the queen of the house of 
Israel. Then there are those who are ignorant of 
both Hebrew and Yiddish, who look down upon 
Yiddish because to them it is a “hodge-podge,” a 
“jargon.” They feel they are above learning the 
tongue of the Jewish immigrant. Perhaps they will 
now change their attitude since this despised tongue 
has been honored by having some of its products 
translated into English and published between real, 
sure enough covers. 

From this point of view the publication of “Six 
Plays of the Yiddish Theater” (John W. Luce Com- 
pany, Boston) is of uncommon interest. These one- 
act plays are from the pens of David Pinski, Perez 
Hirschbein, Sholom Asch and S. J. Rabinowitsch, 
known under the pen name of “Sholom Aleichem.” 
The first three writers are now residents of this 
country, and the last-named died a few months ago 
in New York City. The work incorporated in the 
volume, however, represents the product these men 
have wrought while abroad. The translator is Dr. 
Isaac Goldberg. Why he chose these particular plays 
is hard to tell. They are mostly plays for amateurs. 
They do not show the writers at their best. Surely 
the trifle by Sholom Aliechem should never have 
been made part of the volume. Space is too valuable 
for that. Sholom Aleichem never was a dramatist 
and never claimed to be one. He was a humorist 
whose work will live among his people. Of course 
the little play will produce many a smile, for it is 
funny, even though it is not drama. It centers 
around the desire of a mother, in a parvenu fam- 
ily, to marry off her daughter to a physician. 

Pinski is represented by two playlets. One, “Abi- 
gail,” deals with King David’s love. It is full of 
passion, yet has enough restraint and poetry to make 
it worth reading. I should have preferred to see 
translated Pinski’s play dealing with David and 
Uriah’s wife. It is very much more dramatic and 
much more powerful. The other Pinski play is 
“Forgotten Souls,” a truly beautiful piece of writ- 
ing, bringing out the self-sacrificing Jewish sister, 
ready to give even her life that a younger sister 
may have all that life can give in the way of hap- 
piness. 

Sholom Asch’s two plays are “Winter” and “The 
Sinner.” The first also has for its theme the ready 
sacrifice of one sister for another. It is worked 
out along different lines than those of Pinski, but 
it is not quite as touching in some respects. The 
second playlet, “The Sinner” is weird and ghastly. 
It will have to be read more than once to be ap- 
preciated fully. 

“In the Dark,” by Hirschbein, is Maeterlinckian in 
style and form. All of Hirschbein’s work is reminis- 
cent of Maeterlinck. Not that he is an imitator of 
the great Belgian writer. He is too steeped in the 
soul of his own people to be an imitator. Hirsch- 
bein comes nearest to being to the Jews what Yeats 
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is to the Irish. He seems to catch the very poetry 
of the soul of his people. He is therefore most 
elusive, for the soul of a people cannot easily be 
caught and held. In the playlet given in this book 
we have five characters living in a dark and musty 
cellar. One of them is a blind grandmother, who 
sees the real values of life better than the sighted 
members of the family. 

I hope this volume will be only a beginning of 
better things to come. Yiddish literature is rich. 
It is a veritable treasure of works which ought to 
be given to the world at large. In America, where 
the Jews form an important factor in the life of the 
nation, they ought to be known better than they are 
at present. The Jewish immigrant who is even less 
understood than is the native Jew, could be more 
easily understood through this literature which has 
been produced largely within the Pales of Settle- 
ment in Russia. As we welcome the immigrant from 
the Pale, let us welcome his literature and learn 
something about the soul of the man, of his strug- 
gles, and his sorrows, of his hopes and aspirations. 

of oe of of 


Resurrection 
THREE SONNETS 


By Lionel Smith-Gordon 


Apropos James Stephens’ threnody for the fallen 
Irish rebels—‘‘The Spring in Ireland, 1916”’—and 
the articles on William Butler Yeats and Lady 
Gregory in last week’s “Mirror,” these sonnets in 
commemoration of Pearse, Connolly, MacDonagh, 
Plunkett and other martyrs of the Dublin revolt 
are excerpted from the London “Nation” for their 
sincerity, sympathy and beauty. They confirm the 
observations of the editor of the “Mirror” upon 
the mystic quality in Irish patriotism, 


I, 
OT for this hollow thing have men laid down 
N Lives consecrate to gods who are long dead— 
The shadowed ghosts who rose above the 
red 
Town’s fires know that—nor shall the mummer’s 
clown 
Hold the light power to crown or to discrown 
By any schemer’s artifice the head 
Of those who went where winding footpaths led, 
For a far future and a past renown. 
Nay, but for thee, sweet mother of sad things 
For good, for evil, many works are wrought 
By men whose mind is thus—while love and hate 
Come overshadowing us with plumed wings— 
To keep one fair inheritance unbought, 
Ireland, our country, and inviolate. 


II. 
They pray “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
And praying so they are not satisfied; 
For all the things for which all these have died, 
Being gone, have left but memories of the dead, 
And still the living grieve and are not fed. 
And many a mother for her son has sighed, 
And to the lonely bed the new-made bride 
Goes hungering, and the maiden bows her head; 
But the Lord God, who has decreed these pains, 
Will wash the blood-stained rivers clean at last 
With the new fragrance of His summer rains 
And the unfailing manna He shall cast 
Down from His mountains to the hungering plains 
When all the days of wrath are overpast. 


IIT. 
Joy cometh in the morning, and I know 
In the end of days a nation will be born, 
And dead and living, and the men whose scorn 
Fell on the living and the dead, shall show 
How in this world, while feet go to and fro, 
How tenderly springs thought, like the young corn 
That comes not at the loud-blown battle-horn, 
But carefully, where careful men did sow. 
Arise, my country’s people, arm again! 
Not as of old, when only wrath was flung 
Clamorously against a foe in arms, 
But, proud beyond the rumors and alarms 


_ Of all false friends, with wisdom bravely sane, 


March to the conquest of a world unsung. 
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Letters From the People 
For Ballot Reform 


St. Louts, Oct:. 30, 
I:ditor of Reedy's Mirror: 


You are occasionally 


1910, 


so. provokingly 
disappointing to some of the staunch ad- 
herents of your school of thought that 
we feel like 


pitching you out of your 


comfortable editorial chair and giving 
you a good drubbing, in the hope that 
you may return a chastened man. You 


are thus disappointing in the superficial 
(with all due 
treated the 
proposed reform in our municipal clec- 


manner respect) in which 


you have question of the 


tion laws, and the look askance which 


you seem to cast at the idea of a non- 
ballot. It is 


new charter, 


partisan apparent on the 


face of the which cut down 


the elective offices to four—three non- 


representative and one representative— 
that the 
that, 


responsibility in’ the 


framers of that charter realized 


with the greater concentration of 


fewer number of 


elective officials, there should go new 
election laws to insure the highest type 
of candidate and holder, 
therefore, suggested (Art. 2, Sec. 
y) the for the 


preferential ballot, with 


office and, 
they 
provision non-partisan, 
nomination by 
petition, and proportional representation 
in the Board of Aldermen. Those of us 


who are advocating the adoption of 


these new municipal election laws are 
simply seeking to carry into effect the 
purposes of the new charter with respect 
to these provisions which the Board of 
unable to 


authority, but 


Freeholders was enact for 
statutory 
been granted by the 
legislature, giving us home rule in the 
matter of our election methods. 

Now a word in regard to the non- 
partisan ballot: The curse of city gov- 
ernment has found by students, 
who have again and again asserted it, to 
lic in the temptation, always succumbed 
to, to place party success above public 
service. I assert without any qualms 
that there is perhaps not a single city 
not 


want of the 


which has since 


been 


employe on our pay rolls who does 
feel that this tenure of office is depend- 
ent more upon his fidelity to his party 
than upon his fidelity to the duties of 
his position. I doubt whether our Ef- 
ficiency Board has as yet been able to 
make any impression on this morale. 
Would any sane man think of having 
Republican public utilities—that is to 
say, Republican light, heat, power, trans- 
portation, etc.; or Democratic streets 
and alleys; or Republican sewers and 
wharves; or Democratic 
Republican fire 


hospitals; or 
prevention, or Demo- 
cratic building inspection; or Republican 
parks; or a Democratic treasury de- 
partment; or a Republican supply divi- 
sion? As there are not Republican and 
Democratic methods of transacting the 
aforementioned branches of our city’s 
business, it is absurd to elect to office 
administrators for this business because 
they are Republicans or Democrats. 
What the non-partisan ballot seeks to 
do is to focus the attention of the voter 
on the character of the candidate and 
his fitness for the office for which he 
will stand and not on his national party 
affiliation. Surely you cannot object to 
this, and as surely you must realize that 
such a method will tend to increase the 
number of thoughtful, independent, in- 
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No longer 
freeze the lakes 
The new Winter 


most favorable 





will it be necessary 


an unrivaled collection of the most attractive 
When you see this extensive showing you will be 
convinced that Vandervoort’s is headquarters for Skaters’ Supplies. 
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it is possible to obtain. 








ce Skating 


to await the pleasure 


and rivers before we can indulge in Ice Skating. 


Garden Ice Rink will bring this healthful sport into our 
very midst and will enable us to enjoy its benefits and pleasures under the 
conditions. 


Our Preparedness 


Kor months we have been planning to care for the needs of ice-skating en- 
thusiasts—our merchandise managers making special trips to the commercial 
centers to personally select Apparel and 
this fascinating sport. 


Accessories 


As a result—we have on display in our Sports Shop, on the Third Floor, 


Apparel 
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I chal- 


reason in 


terested voters in our electorate. 
lenge you to give a single 
favor of a partisan ballot in municipal 
elections that will not be seen to apply 
equally against the merit system in our 
civil service, and which will not have a 
tendency to exalt mere party success at 
the cost of efficient, cconomical public 
The voters at our polls on No- 
vember the 7th, in 
posed charter amendments with respect 


service, 
voting on the pro- 
to elections, must choose, broadly speak- 
ing, between party politics and public 
service. Of the former in our local city 
government I, for one, am so _ utterly 
sick and tired—and I believe this feeling 
to be very generally shared throughout 
the community—that I welcome the 
prospect of any change which promises 
to dissipate some of the partisan aroma 
which is clinging all about and all over 
our city. 

I refrain from saying anything about 
the representative office or on the ques- 
tion of proportional represeniation, be- 
cause, taken separate and apart, I know 


that, as a fundamental democrat, you 
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FINE AND RARE 
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for Cleaning and Repairing 
_ Special Department Clearest and Best Work Done pairing Rugs 
favor minority representation in delib- cease to be leaders. Nevertheless the 
erative assemblies. good bishops are puzzled, for instead 0! 


PERCY WERNER. 
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Perplexed Bishops 

Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
An impressive illustration of the kind 
of a dilemma which sometimes confronts 
the best of us was presented last week 
in the Protestant Episcopal convention 
at St. Louis when three bishops in that 
faith deplored the fact that their church 
by ministering especially to the priv- 
ileged classes had estranged the masses 
and that now something should be done 

to win them back. 
Like other people 
the bishops don’t know 
They won't admit this, of course. 
If they did they 


facing a dilemma 
what to do. 
Lead- 


ers never do. would 


pointing out a way and providing 4 
definite programme by which the masses 
can be brought into the fold, they take 
refuge behind vague words about what 
the church “ought to do.” 


A friend of mine says the mice i 
convention went that far when they de 
cided the cat ought to be belled. But 
he’s a cynic. Let him pass and _listet 
to me. I admit that I am outside the 
pale and the bishops haven’t asked m) 


advice; still, I think the real questiom 
resolves itself into what the bishops 
themselves “ought” to do and if the 


will pardon me for saying so, I submi 
that if they would refuse to accep! 
“clerical benefits” and such concessions 
as the railroads make them in charging 
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them half fare, thereby putting clergy- 


men in the class with children 


under twelve years of age, they would 


same 


increase their own self-respect and com- 
mand more respect from others. They 
might also take the stand that while all 
other property is taxed the church can- 
not afford to accept exemption from 
taxation. 

But what’s the use? When did the 
church or anyone else ever voluntarily 
give up a privilege? Always privileges 
have to be taken away; always the bene- 
ficiary must be pried loose from it. 

But, oh, what an opportunity is now 
presented to the Protestant [piscopal 
clergy! A vigorous demand on their 
part for the taxation of church property 
could not fail of securing it. It would 
cost them thousands of dollars possibly, 
but it would bring them millions. What 
is infinitely more important, it would 
break the last tie that binds the church 
to the state, thus freeing the church 
from an unholy alliance in which its part 
is one of servility; make the church 
really independent and raise it enor- 
mously in the estimation of everyone. 

Will the Protestant Episcopal church 
rise to this opportunity or will it con- 
tinue to hold on to its privileges, content 
itself with deploring the existence of 
privilege, saying “Tut tut!” and “Too 
bad!” when the evil effects of privilege 
are pointed out and wondering why the 
masses don’t go to church? 

C. F. SHANDREW. 


Germantown, Pa., Oct. 26, 1916. 


2. 
bd 


The Indian Question 


Chicago, Oct. 25, 
kditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Allow me to thank you for your frank 
expressions on Indian matters in your 
issue of September 8th. 

There is always a keynote to every 
vital question involving human rights. 
The keynote to the Indian problem is: 
Free the Indians from governmental 
control and place them on their own 
hottom. Do that and you need not fear 
for the Indians. If you leave the mat- 
ter with interested parties, it will go on 
forever. You know human 
nature is very cunning. That is the way 
with the Indian Bureau. 

Sincerely, 
CARLOS MONTEZUMA, 


2. 2 & 
ose ye oe 


The Good Shepherd’s Benefit 


Everyone is familiar with the work 
of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. 
Through their devotion to humanity 
thousands of poor girls each year are 
given a home and restored to self- 
respect, ambition and society. Although 
the sisters give their lives to this work, 
practically their only income is from the 
charity of their well-wishers. Funds to 
aid the unfortunate and to maintain their 
convent at 3801 Gravois avenue are 
never adequate to the demands made 
upon them. A number of St. Louis 
ladies—Mrs. Anastasia Butler, chairman 
—have organized to aid the sisters 
financially, and to this end will hold a 
sale at the Queen’s Daughters’ home at 
3730 Lindell boulevard, on November 
21, 22 and 23. All committee meetings 
will be held at that address and anyone 
desiring to join in the work will be 
gladly welcomed. The sisters request 
their many friends and people of St. 


1916. 
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ANY things tend to complete 
the home, and all the romance 
that surround it. 


Whether the home is a dainty Villa 
of the Aix-la-Chapelle type, or a tow- 
ering mansion of Gothic style, or per- 
chance a simple white-washed house 
of the country—none 


The Victrola 


can give you music—and the music 
of the world’s greatest artists. 


Our expert librarians will be 
only too glad to demonstrate 
wonderful 


Styles $15 to $400. 
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Louis at large to visit the Queen’s 
Daughters’ home during the Good Shep- 
herd sale and give it all the assistance 
in their power, remembering the cause 
to which it is dedicated. 


o. ££. 2 
oe ye Oe 


Two Books on Lincoln 


By Alpheus Stewart 

A titled Englishman writing under- 
standingly and in praise of the greatest 
of all American democrats, is the con- 
trast in combination presented in “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Lord Charnwood, in 
a royal octavo volume of nearly 500 
pages (Henry Holt & Co., New York). 

“Abraham remarkable 
book, 
appreciation of the greatness of Lincoln 
from a man of a and 
country supposedly having little interest 
in America, and less sympathy for a 
man like Lincoln, but because of its 
literary workmanship. For one thing, 
it is one of the most skillful condensa- © 
tions of a great subject that, possibly, 
one may find in modern literature. That 
was a spacious time included in those 
four years of our life known as the 
Civil War, and to include a comprehen- 
sive estimate of all the men and issues 
of that great revolution within the cov- 
ers of one book were surely a large 
task. 

The book gives brief but pungent 
assessments of nearly all our leading 
public men and events to the close of the 
Civil War. One acquainted with the 


Lincoln” is a 
not only because it is a high 


coming class 


history of this country will agree that 
almost without exception they are just 
as well as accurate. 
brief but enlightening 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Webster, Jackson, 
Clay, Calhoun, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Taney, Sumner, Everett, 
Greeley, Douglass, Fremont, Cameron, 
Stanton, Seward, Chase, Welles, Scott, 
Grant, Buell, McClellan, Burnside, Hook- 
er, Thomas, Sheridan, Sherman, Sey- 
mour, Butler, Davis, Lee, Jackson, John- 
son and hundreds of other men who 
played lesser parts in that great tragedy. 


He thus gives us 
glimpses of 


There is not space here to consider 
his findings on any but the more prom- 
inent of these figures. Hamilton, who 
was ranked by Talleyrand with Fox and 
Napoleon as one of the three greatest 
men he had ever known, Lord Charn- 
wood considers a figure “who must 
fascinate any English student of that 
period.” He terms Burr, who killed 
Hamilton, “an eclegant profligate, with 
many graces but no public principle.” 

It is plain that he does not view 
Jefferson with the same eyes as many 
of Jefferson’s followers in this coun- 
try. He sums him up: “A tall and 
burly fellow, a good horseman and a 
goot shot, living through seven years 
of civil war which he had himself her- 
alded in, without the inclination to strike 
a blow; a scholar, musician and mathe- 
matician, without delicacy, elevation or 
precision of thought or language; a man 
of intense ambition, without either the 
administrative capacity or the courage 
to assert himself in debate; a dealer in 


philanthropic sentiment, privately ma- 
lignant and vindictive. This is not as 
a whole a creditable portrait; it cannot 
stand for the man as his friends knew 
him; but there is evidence for each 
feature of it and it remains impossible 
for a foreigner to think of Jefferson 
and not compare him with his antag- 
onist whom he eclipsed.” 


In his treatment of Webster and 
Clay as showing the influence they had 
in shaping Lincoln’s character, he says: 
“Daniel Webster must have been nearly 
a great man. He was always passed 
over for the presidency.” Clay was 
what was known as the “architect of 
compromise.” 

Calhoun he estimates as a man “who 
is undisturbed in his logical processes 
by good sense, healthy sentiment or any 
vigorous appetite for the truth,” but 
nevertheless was the “embodied intel- 
lect of his time.” From Calhoun’s life 
and teachings he thinks sprang the Re- 
bellion. 

He pictures Stephen A. Douglass as 
a man of infinite personal charm but as 
more or less of a demagogue. 

Seward he shows as a man of probity 
and ability, but eaten with a consuming 
egotism, becoming a member of the 
Cabinet, convinced that he was immense- 
ly the superior of his chief, but serving 
with loyalty and ability nevertheless. 

He gives us a picture of Stanton, who 
had always spoken of Lincoln with the 
utmost contempt, and was a Democrat 
and yet was made Secretary of War by 


Lincoln. He gives us an outline of the 
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strange relations and seeming bitter an- 
tagonisms that existed between these 
two men, despite which Stanton at the 
last, at any rate, concealed under his SKATING THE FIRST 
explosive manner the greatest love and 
loyalty for his chief. WINDOW at IN ST. LOUIS 
Chase he accuses of disloyalty to the 
president in a mean and petty way, all of | 
which Lincoln knew but kept him be- e 
cause of his ability as finance minister. J 
It was evidence of Lincoln’s superb gen- [14 5 E; 
erosity and greatness of soul that al- iets l= 
though he knew Chase had opposed him = = ; 
in the smallest and most underhanded = = 
‘way, he afterward appointed him to the = = 
supreme bench, and then told the men = = 
who had come to urge the appointment = ® = f 
that the only thing that caused him to = = ' 
Th hesitate was the fear that the presiden- = = f 
: H tial bee that beset Chase might interfere = = c 
if with his administration of the judgeship. = = P 
fa Of Grant he says that the crowning =| hy a 
1th work of his life “was accomplished with I = I 
8 terrible bloodshed which was often at- = = it 
tributed to callousness and incapacity = = at 
on his part.’ Lord Charnwood shows = = w 
that this was not true and agrees that = = th 
the course he followed was the right = = is 
course, but the eight years of his presi- = = is 
dency which followed “added no luster = = su 
to his memory.” When he visited Eu- = = sti 
rope as a celebrity, “the general impres- = = un 
sion which he created seems to be con- = = po 
tained in the words, ‘a rude man.” <! = col 
“Rough in appearance and in manner he = | fis] 
remained—the very opposite of smart, = = he: 
the very opposite of versatile, the very = = wh 
opposite of expansive in speech or so- = = pe 
cial intercourse. Unlike most rough = = are 
people, he had a really simple character = = aut 
—truthful, modest and kind; without = = pea 
varied interests or complicated emotions 4 a of | 
or much sense of fun, but thinking in- FE ve nis - aie ie, 4 bias 
tensely on the problems that he did see HSSASOSRAUENUEDII(DEGEGHOUGOULDUSESIOUCCGSILONIIIUNUESUONUSOTSURUOEUCOLOOUUOUUURERETOGGUSUCDUSTOLSUOSETOOSISOSOCONCULIUERUROOUCCUONOGUESORESGRSATONSGORCAIIACOED) == his 
before him, and, in his silent way, keen- ais 
ly sensitive to most of the points on ie anticipation of what promises to be the greatest ice-skating season for years It 
which it is well to be sensitive.” But oe , _ : : : 
realip agomnag argae heaag 7 ae ap ar in St. Louis, and as introductory to the opening of the New Winter Garden, reac 
waited and agonized for three years and which opens November roth in the Jai Alai Building, we have prepared a wonder- = 
when he got him he unloaded on him the ful window display in our Broadway and Washington corner window. the 1 
military part of his burden. “pete 
A He accepts Wolseley’s estimate of Lee. The window has been converted into a park scene in midwinter. A figure posed in a cans 
Et cocwaned = ae o ee odio most lifelike manner occupies the center of the window, wearing the very latest skating same 
a ipniooty. the beau _< his : go costume of white broadcloth with seal fur trimming, just received from New York. “Par 
4 an e swectnens Oo 5" bre ec; : e 2 hon 
Ht = — =~ a — The arrangement of the window has been very cleverly executed and the costuming of is to 
Wie sly mee i the figure is strictly correct, even to the shoes, and should be seen by those who would ing 
i natural, their inherent greatness. be properly attired for these events. ae 
He He concludes that the North and the ~ 
it South had each one great asset. The In adjoining windows various kinds of sport clothes, skating costumes, sport sweaters Abra 
North had Abraham Lincoln and the skates and accessories are displayed in profusion. oy 
South had Robert E. Lee. On these 7 “ea 
no fell the Ruston of the contest. }-—-—»—-B. NUGENT & BRO. D. G. CO., Broadway, Washington Ave. and St. Charles-.—.—4 [South 
Of Davis he has no great opinion, and : ine 
it is a sorry figure that he gives us of 
McClellan, who is revealed as doing them. When a seeming nation had been tion of Independence is not high, and nee 
more than almost any other man to created, the union was but loosely put we might think this due partly to a aig 
hamper Lincoln. Of Greeley he says: together and, in slavery and the extraor- natural national bias, did he not show Madame M. Baheux sn 
“A vigorous writer, whose omniscience dinary powers reserved by the states, us so clearly his absence of prejudice ee 
was unabated by the variations of his contained the seeds of the conflict which in treating so many other features of Professeur de Francais bo 
own opinion.” inevitably followed. Lord Chariawood our life. He designates the Declaration rw 4 
One of the remarkable features of the presents these facts so clearly that any as “a rehearsal of the Colonists’ griev- ea fc 
book is the clear and concise way in reader can follow events back to their ances and is as strictly lawyer-like and Forest 824 4917 McPherson me a 
which it states the issues and differences beginnings. Then when events begin to about as fair or unfair as the arguments the No 
of opinion and defines the parties that culminate he traces them through all of a Parliamentarian under Charles I.” = w 
led up to and were a part of the Civil their bearings to final results. If there Of the Abolitionists, with whom he _ whatever for the slave owner, was ac- rn th 
War. Clearly and ably it tells the story is any American who does not know’ makes it clear Lincoln was not at all in cused of lukewarmness by the fanatics. eam 
of the republic from the beginning; what the war was about—and there are sympathy, he says, “they included pos- Lincoln considered slavery the misfor- ee ot 
how after the Colonies had won their thousands of them who really do not sibly too many of the sort who would tune or the sin of the whole nation and “Py 
independence, they were only discordant know and especially the young who, un-_ seek salvation by repenting of other believed it should be dealt with as a tor; efe 
political bodies without national cohesion fortunately, do take little interest in this men’s sins.” And here he clearly sets national problem. He bitterly fought bi les ¢ 
or national consciousness. The makers period—let them read this book by an _ forth Lincoln’s real convictions as to the extension of slave territory and be- Cli . 
of the Constitution had to consider all Englishman. slavery. He hated the institution, but, lieved the institution in the slave states "4 “" 
The author’s opinion of the Declara- because he had in his heart no hatred should be gradually extinguished. The ele 
‘ 
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abolition of slavery as a war measure 
was not Lincoln’s way, but the way of 
circumstances. Even after the Proclama- 
tion was issued, in January, 1865, after 
the war was virtually won, he wanted 
to present a law to congress to issue 
bonds for the partial payment for slaves. 
His ideas on reconstruction were any- 
thing but those carried out and it is 
known now that Lincoln’s death was 
almost as great a calamity to the South 
as to the North. 


The great subject of the book is, of 
course, Abraham Lincoln. His character 
is powerfully limned and his undoubted 
greatness is thrown on the screen in 
unmistakable colors of sympathy and 
fine appreciation. The tendency in this 
country is to make of Lincoln a sort of 
an ideal, to turn him into a sort of a 
myth, to gift him with qualities that 
lose their convincingness because drawn 
in colors too warm—as if to make 
amends for the grave misunderstanding 
with which this people weighted him in 
the hours of his titanic labors. There 
is none of that in this book.. Linceln 
is presented to us as a real man. A 
super-man he may be, but his feet are 
still on the ground. His charming and 
unconscious democracy, his exalted pur- 
pose, his noble generosity of spirit which 
could harbor no meanness or petty sel- 
fishness, his kindness and tenderness of 
heart, his modesty, the greatness of soul 
which could hold no bitterness to any 
man even in the midst of a civil war, 
are all recited and acknowledged by the 
author. Nor does Lord Charnwood ap- 
pear as one of the many mere eulogists 
of Lincoln. He comes rather as the un- 
biased assessor who gives the man only 
his meed. And it is this that gives this 
work its high value. 


It is good for every American to 
read such a book. It is good to have 
Abraham Lincoln made real and con- 
crete, that we may see once more what 
the republic in truth does owe him. That 
Lincoln was a great man, most Ameri- 
cans are ready to acknowledge in the 
same way they are willing to admit that 
“Paradise Lost” is a great poem, al- 
though they have never read it. There 
is too much danger of Lincoln becom- 
ing an accepted tradition whose im- 
portance is acknowledged but whose 
terms are unknown. Here is “Father 
Abraham” as he was, struggling against 
adverse and counter-currents for four 
years almost single-handed ; fighting the 
South; resisting the generalship of the 
matchless Lee; dealing with the rankest 
incompetency in the leadership of his 
own army until Grant came; harmoniz- 
ing a thousand conflicting interests and 
jealousies, while all about him danced a 
horde of smaller men with their dis- 
cords, detractions, lies, ridicule. While 
for four vears he held off the South 
with one hand he was forced to hold 
the North together with the other. Lin- 
coln was so unpopular in all he was do- 
ing that, in 1864, he sorrowfully con- 
vinced himself—which conclusion the 
leaders of the Republican party were 
certain of before that—that he would 
be defeated for president. Only the vic- 
tories of Sherman and Sheridan saved 
him. Moreover. he realized that if Mc- 
Clellan was elected. the work of four 
years would likely be destroyed and that 
the Union would likely go to pieces. One 
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wonders again how any man could be 
so misunderstood and vilified as was 
Lincoln. No wonder his countrymen 
now heroize him, for seldom have they 
treated a man more unjustly. And it 
was Lincoln who saved the Union. He 
was the only man of his time who could 
have saved it. Yet there were very few 
indeed who, while he was doing this 
gigantic task, understood in the least 
what he was doing. 


Lord Charnwood devotes considerabte 
space to the attitude of England, for 
there was scarcely a foreign govern- 
ment, save Russia, that did not add its 
share to the perplexities and enormous 
difficulties of Lincoln. The author ex- 
cuses England on the ground that its 
attitude was due to ignorance. The Eng- 
lish were confused over the issue of the 
preservation of the Union, slavery as an 
institution and the issue of its territorial 
restriction; which is not surprising, see- 
ing that Lincoln’s American contempora- 
ries, while they understood those issues 
well enough, cruelly misunderstood Lin- 
coln himself. 


It is said that no Englishman under- 
stands American politics and that most 
of them are proud of their ignorance. 
Lord Charnwood is an exception. He 
not only understands it, but he brings a 
ripe scholarship to the exposition of it. 
The fairness and justice of this treat- 
ment are its superb qualities. The sub- 
jects are all forcibly presented but I 
doubt that one of his more important 
conclusions can in the light of history be 
controverted. I should like to quote from 
this work, and especially its final sum- 
ming up of the character of Lincoln, but 
offer the suggestion instead, to get the 
book and read it. It was evidently writ- 
ten to enlighten the ignorance of his 
own countrymen, and if these ever read 
anything in the days to come, save about 
their own present war, and will read 
this book, they will know all they need 
to know about our Civil War and its one 
supreme figure. 

Many Americans will ask, “Who is 
Lord Charnwood?” For the information 
of such it is stated that he is Godfrey 
Rathbone Benson, was created first 
Baron Charnwood in 1911. He comes of 
a distinguished family and was born on 
November 6, 1864. He is an Oxford 
graduate and was a Liberal member of 
Parliament from 1892 to 1895. He is a 
brother of F. R. Benson, the English 
actor-manager, famed for his Shakes- 
pearean productions, more especially 
those at Stratford-on-Avon; and also 
of William Arthur Smith Benson, an 
architect and designer in metal work, 
one of the originators of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition Society of London. 
W. A. S. Benson was born in 1854 and 
F. R. Benson in 1858. 


2, 
— 


Of quite a different style, as well as 
value, is Henry. B. Rankin’s “Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lincoln” (G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, New York). Mr. 
Rankin, now 79 years old, as a youth 
studied law in the office of Lincoln & 
Herndon at Springfield, and indeed 
grew up in the atmosphere and in the 
intimate pioneer surroundings where the 
great democrat also had his origin. 
Nearly anybody who lived in the-Sangam- 
mon country at that time knew all about 
everybody else, as was common in a 
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There Is No Scarcity Here of 
John S. Brown’s Imported 
Shamrock Linens 


@ From over the sea they came—crisp, fresh, glossy linens 
to grace the Thanksgiving table and to help complete your 
list of appropriate and useful gift things. 


@ You have been told that imported linens are hard to get 
—which is true; and possibly you have wondered how you 
were to supply your linen needs if the condition continued. 


@ But here, in these new assortments, are the genuine 
John S. Brown qualities, with the tell-tale Shamrock woven 
And there are ample varieties for every 


Among the newer groups are damask cloths for 
round tables in many beautiful patterns. 





The 24x 
$12.50 





dozen. 


to $70.00. 


amply provided here. 
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214%,x4 yard table cloths for large tables, in designs 
that have not been shown before 


Napkins to match, dinner size, $16.50 and $19.60 a 


@ These, of course, are mere suggestions from a stock that 
offers the widest possible variety at all prices from $3.00 


sR 


Every Woman Admires Madeira 
Hand-Embroidered Linens 


@ She knows how pretty they make her table look and 
how desirable they are at the holiday time. 
genuine—not so very plentiful in the average store—but 
Scarfs, doilies, center pieces, table 
cloths and other useful pieces in many exquisite patterns. 
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pioneer country, and Mr. Rankin as a 
youth had particular opportunity, as one 
of his law students, to know the man. 
One who reads the book feels, however, 
that in attempting at this late day to 


add his part to the great volume of 
Lincolniana now in existence, the writer 
fails to retain the picture he saw of Lin- 
coln as a youth in his law office, but 
rather sees him in the accreted glory of 
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his subsequent history. In other words, 
the book’s effect is to idealize Lincoln, 
to make of him a legend instead of fact. 
Lincoln as a reality is far more to the 
liking of the sincere world than this 
saintly legend into which many writers 
are, perhaps unconsciously, striving to 
form him. Lincoln, with all his exag- 
gerated crudity and rusticity—and these 
features have been exaggerated, beyond 
doubt—is more tolerable to us than the 
aureoled saint of the legend. Lincoln 
remains the best proof we have of the 
truth of democracy... Mr. Rankin seeks 
to “respectabilize” him, to make him a 
candidate for what would be termed in 
He talks about 


Lincoln always 


this day “good society.” 
the care with which 
“chose his associates,” when everybody 
should know that the man who lived in 
his pioneer state of society was naturally 
a friend and acquaintance of everybody 
else; and we cannot help believing the 
great volume of testimony that Lincoln 
always acted toward men in beautiful 
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My new 64-page Catalogue of 
hand-made paper editions in 
hand-set type and _ artistic 
bindings, at moderate prices, 
unsurpassed for gifts. 


A Catalogue for Book 
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COME IN—THE WATER’S FINE 


And just to make it easy, we 
offer you a Four Months’ Sub- 
scription to The PHOENIX for 
Twenty-five Cents. (We prefer 
you'd send the silver, it’s handier 
than stamps.) 


We shall lose 
Missionary Move, 
we want you! 


money on this 
of course—but 


Begin with the September 
number, which contains the 
James Whitcomb Riley letters— 
lots of good things coming 
along! 


THE PHOENIX, 


MICHAEL MONAHAN, Editor. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


























THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BIBLE 

There is not a preacher in the 
world who would preach the Bible 
to his congregation as interpreted 
in this book. There is a reason. 

‘Tt will empty our jails, insane 
asylums and hospitals, in time.”— 
J. H. Powell, M. D. 

Read this book. Price $3.00. 
Address the Author, Sidney C. Tapp, 

Dept. 4, Kansas City, Mo. 
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fact that there 


could be anything but complete equality 


unconsciousness of the 


between them. 


For one thing, the author takes occa- 
sion to correct, or greatly modify, some 
parts of the legends concerning Lincoln 

to take out of them some of the sensa- 
tion that has crept into them, for in- 
stance, the legend that the death of Ann 


Rutledge caused his reason to totter, 
and the further story that when the 
license was procured and the bride 
dressed, he failed to show up for his 


marriage to Mary Todd, but went wan- 
dering away, distracted because he did 
not love Mary Todd. These stories indi- 
cate a streak of neurasthenia in Lincoln, 
of which the author assures us_ there 
was not a vestige. He was deeply struck 
by the death of Ann Rutledge, it is true. 
and more than that was in bad condition 
from the malarial disease that everybody 
had in those days, but he did not lose 
control of himself. As to Mary Todd, 
Mr. Rankin says that the engagement 
was broken for awhile, due to the op- 
position of the Todds, who considered 
themselves socially superior to Lincoln, 
but there was no marriage day set, no 
disappointed bride. Mr. Rankin 
takes occasion to defend Mary Todd 
Lincoln and deny that she afterward 
made the domestic life of her husband 
That she was sharp-tongued 


also 


unhappy. 
he virtually admits, but he also shows 
that no man greater needed such a spur 
and check than Abraham Lincoln, who, 
indeed, must have been a sore trial to 
aly woman, paying no attention whiat- 
ever to his clothing or personal appear- 
ance, forgetting for days at a time to 
come home to his meals and even for- 
getting his meals altogether, until acute 
hunger reminded him; then stopping in 
at some grocery and eating cheese and 
crackers at the counter. Even after he 
was elected president, Mrs. Lincoln had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping him 
from himself going to the door in his 
shirt sleeves to admit, in the most friend- 
ly fashion, his visitors. 


The book is well written and deeply 
interesting although it devotes far more 
space to eulogy than to reminiscence. 
To the author, Lincoln is a hero without 
stain or guile. He tones down some of 
the traditions that exist as to Lincoln 
oddities, but one feels that he does not 
give us as definite a picture of the man 
as his first-hand knowledge should have 
enabled him to paint. 


« 
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Lectures at Washington University 


On Monday next, November 6th, at 
4:30 p. m., Washington University will 
begin its November series of free public 
lectures in Graham Memorial Chapel. 
This series will deal with contemporary 
problems. The first lecture will be by 
Professor Roland G. Usher, author of 
“Pan-Germanism” and numerous other 
works, whose subject will be “Germany, 
Democracy, and the End of the War.” 
On November 13th, Professor J. F. Ab- 
bott, author of a recent book on Japan, 
will speak on “The New Alignment in 
the Far East.” On November 2oth, 
Professor Tyrrell Williams, of the law 
department, will speak on the subject 
“Phases of Nationalism.” On Novem- 
ber 27th, Professor W. F, Gephart, head 
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It is very smart for Lady 

or Gentleman to carry one while walking or 
skating. Other gold and silver novelties suitable 
for Christmas gifts are being shown. 
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In these fifteen stories Lyon is graphic—he graves. 
He bites in as with an acid. His inkwell holds 
no treacle; he writes with irony for the victims of 
life but not for life itself. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


SAINT LOUIS 
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of the department of economics, will 
speak on “Some Economic Aspects of 
the High Cost of Living.” 

This series of Monday lectures will 
he followed in February by a second 
series on literature, and in April by a 


third series on scientific subjects. The 
public is cordially invited. 
Washington University is making 


every effort to place its facilities and 


equipment at the service of the city, and 
to this end it is offering, in addition 
these free public lectures on Monday 
afternoons, courses of lectures in. thé 
evenings and on Saturday mornings, ope! 
to the general public at an exceeding) 
low fee. Circulars of information cot 
cerning these will be mailed upon ft 
quest, by the Department of Extensio 
Courses. 
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At the Theaters 


“Pom-Pom,” a comic opera of “The 
Merry Widow” type, in which Henry 
W. Savage will present Mitzi at the 
Jefferson next week, made a big hit in 
Chicago at the Illinois theater. The 
ook and lyrics are by Anne Caldwell, 
who did “Chin Chin” for Montgomery 
and Stone, the music is by Hugo Felix 
and the Urban. 
Mitzi (formerly known as Mizzi Hajos) 
in the role of a pickpocket is described 
as irresistible. She has half a dozen 


scenery by Joseph 


song hits and is assisted by Tom Me- 
Naughton—he of the three trees in “The 
Spring Maid.” 

° 


oe 
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Frances Starr in “The Little Lady in 
Blue” will come to the Shubert-Garrick 
for a week beginning November 6. In- 
cluded in the cast will be Jerome Pat- 
rick and Carl Sauerman, both of whom 
played with her in “Marie-Odile” last 
year. Two of the other members of 
the company, Horace Braham and Fred- 
erick Graham, appeared here with David 
Warfield. 7 

° 


oe 
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“Hindenberg Comes!” 


tile of the offering of the German 


is the startling 


company at the Victoria theater next 
Sunday evening. Nothing more effec- 
tive has appeared in Germany in recent 
years than this unusual and _ patriotic 
comedy by Martin Frehse, based on 
cvents of the days when the Russians 
were devastating East Prussia and Hin- 
denberg came. Herr Hans Loebel will 
personally direct the play; the parts 
have been assigned with extraordinary 
care and although the presentation in- 
volves heavy additional expense there 
will he no advance in price. 
ts 

Coming back to their favorite author 
and composer, the Park theater man- 
agement announce Harry B. Smith and 
Victor Herbert’s two-act musical sensa- 
tion “Dolly Dollars” for next week’s 
attraction. Dolly is the heiress to her 
father’s millions, made in the manu fac- 
ture of canned soup, but father will not 
consent to her marriage to anyone other 
than a titled personage. 

“The Girl Question,” with Sarah Ed- 
wards, Billy Kent, Frances Lieb and 
Carl Haydn in the heavy parts, is prov- 
ing a good drawing card for the Park 
this week. 

?, 


vw 


“The Penalty of Sin” will be seen for 
the first time in St. Louis at the Ameri- 
The play opens 
Poe’s 


can theater next week. 
with a mystery that suggests 
famous ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue ;” 
then develops a Sherlock Holmes type 
of detective who works up his case from 
a negligible clue and fastens the crime 
on an unfortunate woman who _ has 
wrecked her home in an effort to shine 
in the glittering life of New York and 
Paris. A carefully selected company 
includes Mabel Montgomery, Frances 
Woodbury, Lillian Lee Anderson, Maude 
Williams, Harry Cowaii, William Mor- 
timer, Eugene Frazier, Frank Hersome, 


Jack Walsh and J. M. Burns. 


? 
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In line with their established standard 
of producing the best in popular priced 
vaudeville and offering new and novel 
features, the Grand Opera House will 
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A Really Comfortable Chair and Sofa 
Chair $38.00, Sofa $51.75 
Highest Type Upholstery. Imported Denim Covered. 
Our new fall stocks of depend- NN 
able furniture include complete 
displays of all kinds of fur- | K/--NA\WAW/VE WYSE WV VV WAIANAE, 
nishings now favored for the 
living room, library and cham- 
ber. You have the advantage P vee i | 
of comparing the various styles tt | \ © ikiath 3 
and of selecting from each just Zz Beat fe = 
the pieces that best suit your - 
fancy and purse. MARKS PLAIN 
815-17-19-21 Washington Ave. 
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present “The Naughty Princess” next 
week. This little musical comedy is 
brimful of frivolity and fun and whistle- 
able songs. The cast includes a large 
chorus and there are special electrical 
Other 
programme will be 
Charles Prelle’s miniature circus, intro- 


effects, scenery and novelties. 
numbers on the 


ducing the robbery of the Overland mail; 
Kob Hall, the extemporaneous boy; 
Harris and Nolan in comedy songs and 
piano; Zeda and Root, the owl and the 
dragon; and new comedy pictures. 

: 


“ 


“The Virginian,” dramatized from 
Owen Wister’s novel of the same title, 
will be presented by the Players for 
the week beginning with the Sunday 
matinee. The title part is admirably 
suited to the talents of Mitchell Harris, 
who played it successfully several years 
ago. Miss Jane Warrington, the pretty 
and vivacious Kentuckian who succeeds 
Thais Magrane as leading woman, will 
appear as the school teacher and sweet- 
heart of “the Virginian.” She comes to 
the Players from New York where for 
the past two seasons she has been ap- 
pearing in dramatic stock, prior to which 
she was in musical comedy. The pop- 
ular Arthur Holman’ will interpret 
Trampas, whose duel scene with the 
hero is one of the strongest bits of 
melodrama ever staged. This week 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” is being 
presented to the delight of the Players’ 


patrons. 


J 
ye 


Leading the big nine-act bill at, the 
Columbia next week will be Melville 
Ellis and Irene Bordoni, with Mr. Ellis 
at the piano and Miss Bordoni in char- 
acteristic songs in [¢nglish and French. 
Aside from being an excellent pianist 
Mr. Ellis is one of the most distin- 
guished designers of feminine stage at- 
tire in America. For his brief vaudeville 
tour he has designed an unusually 
artistic set of scenery which accents the 
talents of the two players. Miss Bordoni 
is a French chanteuse who has packed 
the music halls of Paris and was fea- 
tured in Elsie Janis’ recent “Miss In- 
formation.” Because her eyes are the 
biggest in the world she is called “Op- 
tical Irene.” Second in interest will be 
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Immett Corrigan and company in a 
one-act comedy, “The Van Lowe Dia- 
monds,” by Oliver White, who is well 
known to St. Louisans. Other numbers 
are Willie Weston in character songs; 
George Howell and company in a so- 
ciety sketch, “The Red Fox Trot;” 
Leipzig, card expert; the Imperial Chi- 
nese trio in classical and popular music; 
Hubert Dyer and Paul Biswald in “A 
Laugh a Minute,” and the Orpheum 
Travel Weekly. 
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Identified 


A wild-eyed, 
woman burst into the local police sta- 
tion. “My husband has been threaten- 
ing to drown himself for some time,” 


disheveled - looking 


she cried, hysterically; “and he's been 
I want you 
“Anything 


missing now for two days. 
to have the canal dragged.” 
peculiar about him by which he can be 
recognized, supposing we find a body?” 
inquired the inspector. The woman hesi- 
tated, and seemed at a loss for a min- 
ute or two. Then a look of relief slow- 
ly overspread her face. ‘Why, yes,” she 
exclaimed at last; “he’s deaf!” 





IF YOU ARE 
AFFLICTED WITH 





Investigate the Lewin 
(Non-Surgical) 
Treatment 


Dr. Lewin, who has been prac- 
ticing this method with wonderful 
success in St. Louis the past 24 
years, invites the sufferer to investi- 
gate and convince himself of the 
efficiency of the same. It does not 
delay the patient from his daily oc- 
cupation, causes no pain and he 
can be cured in a few weeks. 


The treatment causes new tissue 
to grow, thus closing the opening, 
and thereby curing the Rupture. 

If you wish, bring your family 
physician with you. I shall also be 
glad to give the names and ad- 
dresses of many citizens of St. Louis 
—all cured during the past 24 years. 


For further information call on 


Wm. A. Lewin, M. D. 


601 Star Bldg., Twelfth and Olive, 
St. Louis. 
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Marts and Money 


They had an irregular and somewhat 
uncertain market on the Wall Street Ex- 
change. Approved investment certifi- 
cates were neglected, though steady in 
valuations. This, notwithstanding the 
publication of some excellent statements 
of earnings. The disposition was to go 
slow and easy, in view of the approach 
of the balloting time. Much attention 
was bestowed upon low-priced stocks. 
The quotation for Chicago, R. I. & Pa- 
cific, for instance, was lifted from 24 
to 34%. Purchasing of these shares was 
promoted by intimations that the reor- 
ganization would soon be completed and 
the assessment considerably reduced, if 
not eliminated altogether. Most of it 
was attributed to prominent parties. The 
swift rise in the stock’s value was at- 
tended by an improvement of 7 points 
in the quotation for the 5 per cent de- 
benture bonds. Brisk demand developed 
also for Missouri Pacific, Kansas & 
Texas, International Paper, and Cuba 
Cane Sugar common. The last-named, 
which could be obtained at about 50 
some time ago, is now selling at 76%. 
There are firm predictions that the price 
will be raised to par before December 
1, and that dividend payments at the rate 
of 8 per cent will be initiated early in 
1917. The Cuba Cane Sugar Co. was 
incorporated a year ago. Its board of 
directors includes such men as W. E. 
Corey, C. N. Bliss, Jr., Horace Have- 
meyer, John D. Ryan, C. A. Spreckels 
and Albert and Frederick Strauss. The 
7 per cent preferred stock is quoted at 
99. 

The quotation for Central Leather 
common advanced to 98, the highest 
level on record. In February, 1915, the 
stock was obtainable at 3254. The un- 
precedented popularity of it at the pres- 
ent day does not appear surprising, in 
the face of the astonishing growth in 
the company’s earnings. For the nine 
months ended September 30, the surplus 
available for common stock dividends is 
equal to 17.90 per cent, against only 
5.52 for the like period in 1915. It is 
estimated that for 1917 the percentage 
should be at least 45 per cent. If this 
forecast is fairly in line with actual 
conditions, the price of the common 
stock may reasonably be expected to 
go up to 125. 

International Paper common has risen 
to 51. It was worth 9% on March 1, 
1916. Nothing has been paid on it since 
1899, when owners received 2 per cent. 
In that year, sales were made at 68%. 
The chief original promoters of this 
company was Roswell P. Flower, once 
governor of New York. At present 
the company is in the pangs of an ag- 
gravated state of prosperity. and pur- 
chasers of its certificates feel quite cer- 
tain therefore that common dividend 
payments will be renewed at a not re- 
mote date, though there yet is a sub- 
stantial amount in arrears on the $22,- 
406,700 preferred, which is entitled to 
6 per cent. The latter class of stock 
is quoted at over 100, though it re- 
ceives only 4 per cent, and the finances 
of the company are not in as clear a 
condition as they-really should be. In 
my judgment, owners of the common 
need not look for dividends before Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, if then. 

The stock of the Utah Copper Com- 
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To Vote Against 
Prohibition 


SCRATCH 
YES 


AMENDMENT No. 





THIRD CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT PROPOSED BY INITIA- 


TIVE PETITION. 

Prohibiting after July first, 1917, 
the manufacture of, the introduc- 
tion into, and the giving, exchang- 
ing, bartering, selling or disposing 
of intoxicating liquors in the State 
of Missouri, except wine for sacra- 
mental urposes, rescribing a 
penalty for the violation thereof 
and repealing all parts of the con- 
stitution, statutes and municipal 
laws in conflict therewith. 

Proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of Missouri, to be submitted to 
the legal voters of the Siaie of Missouri 
for their approval or rejection at the 
regular general election to be held on 
the seventh day of November, A. D. 
1916, prohibiting the manufacture of, 
the introduction into, and the giving, 
exchanging, bartering, selling or dispos- 
ing of intoxicating liquors in the State 
of Missouri, except wine for sacramental 
purposes, a a penalty for the 
violation thereof and repealing all parts 
of the State Constitution, State and 





On Constitutional Ballot on 
Right Hand Side of Third 


Amendment. | 





LEAVE 


NO 


UNMARKED. 


Municipal Laws in conflict therewith. 
Be it enacted by the people of the 


State of Missouri: 

Section 1. From and after July first, 
1917, no intgxicating liquor or liquors, 
except wine for sacramental purposes, 
shall be manufactured in or introduced 
into the State of Missouri under any 
pretense. Every person who sells, ex- 
changes, gives, barters, or dis of 
intoxicating liquor of any kind to any 


person in the State of Missouri, or who 
manufacturers, or introduces into, or 
attempts to introduce into the State of 
Missouri, intoxicating liquor of any 


kind, except wine as aforesaid for the 


purposes aforesaid, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 


be punished by a fine of not less than 
three hundred dollars nor more than one 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment in 
the county jail not less than six months 
nor more than twelve months, or by 


both such fine and imprisonment. 
All parts of the State Constitution, 


and laws of the State and Municipalities 
therein, conflicting with the provisions 
of this section are hereby repealed. 





THIS PROPOSED AMENDMENT MAKES 


IT ILLEGAL FOR ONE TO SHIP INTO 


MISSOURI OR INTO ANY COUNTY 
THEREIN FROM ANOTHER COUNTY, 
LIQUORS OF ANY KIND FOR PER- 
SONAL, MEDICAL, MECHANICAL OR 


SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 














pany scored an advance of nearly $10. 
The top mark was 108'%4—absolute 
maximum. In January, 1915, the value 
was down to 48%. A large proportion 
of the buying orders, in the past few 
days, represented covering of short con- 
tracts. Otherwise they reflected specu- 
lative demand from individuals who feel 
certain of a further increase in the divi- 
dend rate. For the first time in its 
history, Utah Copper is selling at a high- 
er figure than Anaconda Copper, which 
is rated at 9534 at this moment, after 
reaching 102 on September 25. The 
Anaconda pays $8 per annum, though 
earning at the rate of $22. According 
to competent opinion, it is a better in- 
vestment, for permanent purposes, than 
Utah Copper. Whether the remarkable 
rise in the price of the latter fore- 
shadows a revision of intrinsic valuation 
of the former, remains to be seen. 
United States Steel common moved 
within a relatively narrow range, that is, 
between 117% and 1197%, after a hectic 
“bulge” to 12134, the best price on rec- 
ord. The rapid fluctuations incited a 
great deal of wonderment, owing to the 
glowing talk in regard to the impending 
quarterly report of the corporation. 
Steel common is the bellwether of the 
whole market. Its gyrations affect and 
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guide the actions of virtually all other 
important certificates, as a rule. Of 
late they influenced, for a while at least, 
even the movements of cotton and grain 
markets. In “bull” quarters it yet is 
stoutly believed that Steel common will 
be valued at 150 some time in the first 
three months of 1917. First-class peo- 
ple are openly credited with liberal pur- 
chases at prevailing quotations. Since 
this kind of gossip is utterly in conflict 
with accepted principles of capitalistic 
procedure on the Stock Exchange, pru- 
dent observers will hardly feel inclined 
to take it at face value. They will pre- 
fer to await additional developments, 
however deeply they may be impressed 
with the unquestionable fact that the 
corporation is earning at the rate of $60 
a share on its $508,000,000 common 
stock, after payment of 7 per cent on 
the $360,281,000 preferred. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M» 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Be, 
. 


Stenographer, experienced in mu- 
sical and literary work, capable 
of handling general correspond- 
ence, desires good position. 


References furnished, 


Address, L. A., care Mirror. 














As concerns conditions in the ste¢ 
industry, reliable critics are agreed thal 
they justify a maintenance of highly 
optimistic views in relation to prospect 
for 1917. Demand is enormous; ev 
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domestic orders are steadily increasing 
both in number and values. Leading 
producers are “dodging” new contracts 
for deliveries in the next two or three 
months. Steel prices are rising. They 
are $15 to $20 a ton above the corre- 
sponding records in 1915. The price of 
coke is also moving upward. The ad- 
vance in it “has had no parallel.” There 
are intimations that the next twelve 
months may see an extraordinary scarc- 
ity of steel. In circumstances such as 
these, one need not marvel at the in- 
sistent quest for the certificates of steel- 
producing companies, notwithstanding 
the substantial advances in quotations 
already registered in all cases. Republic 
Steel common, a stock that never has 
received a dividend, is selling at 78 to 
80; Colorado Fuel & Iron common, the 
last dividend on which was paid in 1902, 
is in demand at 54, after attaining 6314 
amonth ago. Midvale Steel is quoted at 
70¥%2, the highest notch for quite a 
while. Shortly after the company’s 
formation a year ago, sales were made 


_ at 98%; the stock has never sold at that 


figure since. The stock outstanding 
amounts to $100,000,000. W. E. Corey, 
former president of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, is the head of the company. The 
oracles of the Stock Exchange. assure 
us that the first payment on Midvale will 
be made in the first month of 1917, and 
that the yearly rate may be as high as 
10 per cent. If this hopeful prattle 
should come true, the quotation for the 
stock can scarcely be kept under 100. 

The railroad companies continue to do 
the business, sure enough. For Septem- 
ber, the Union Pacific has reported a 
gross gain of $1,832,000, and a net gain 
of $1,150,000. For the same month, the 
Atchison has reported a gross gain of 
$1,973,000 and a net gain of $1,240,000. 
For the three months ended September 
30, the net improvement in the two 
cases amounts to $2,800,000 and $3,624,- 
coo, respectively. The Union Pacific is 
likely to show 20 per cent earned on its 
common stock in the fiscal year 1916-17; 
the Atchison, 16 or 17 per cent. The 
common stock of the latter company has 
displayed striking resiliency in the past 
week, and it would not be surprising, 
therefore, if its price were to advance 
to 115 before the close of 1916. It is 
107% at present. 

Spot cotton is quoted at 20 cents a 
pound, and over, the highest level since 
1873. December wheat is selling at the 
highest prices since the Civil War—that 
is, $1.90. The pit workers look for $2 
wheat in the very near future. Un- 
usually, or exceptionally, high figures are 
quoted also for corn and oats. May 
corn is: quoted at 92, against 590% a 
year ago; May oats, at 59%, against 
30%. 

The new British loan of $300,000,000 
was quickly oversubscribed. It will be 
offered to the public in a day or two at 
Or near par. There are rumors that 
another Russian loan will shortly be 
floated. The quotation for demand ster- 
ling remains at $4.7554. Additional gold 
imports have raised the total for the 
year to almost $425,000,000. We are told 
that Wall street bankers are getting 
Scared on account of the growing af- 
fluence of yellow metal. Too much of a 
Sood thing, perhaps. They may event- 
ually meet the fate of Midas, that un- 
lucky chap of ancient times. Awful! 





Finance in St. Louis. 

On the Fourth Street Exchange busi- 
ness continues in large volume. It is 
chiefly concentrated in industrial issues, 
and essentially speculative. Of late, Na- 
tional Candy common has been the prin- 
cipal favorite, and registered an advance 
of four points. The current quotation 
for it is 18; it compares with a minimum 
of 5.50 in the early months of this year. 
Some years ago, the stock commanded 
more than 20. It’s cheap; it doesn’t 
take much money to buy twenty-five or 
fifty shares, and every rise of a point 
pays incidental expenses for a month or 
two. The company, it is stated, is do- 
ing well, though hardly sufficiently 
strong, financially, to put the common 
stock on a permanent dividend basis. 
The first and second preferred shares, 
which receive 7 per cent, have not ma- 
terially improved in values thus far. 
They should be worth at least five points 
more than the prices quoted for them. 

Wagner Electric has reached a new 
top—380. A pretty nice figure, this. It 
is considered cheap, though, by people 
who are confidently expecting some de- 
lectable melon-cutting in the near future. 
The stock could be secured at 125 in 
the forepart of 1915. Over three hun- 
dred shares of Ely-Walker D. G. com- 
mon were transferred at 160 to 180; the 
latter price means a new maximum. Fif- 
teen of the second preferred changed 
hands at 88. Ninety-five shares of In- 
ternational Shoe common were taken at 
100, which compares with a low notch 
of 74.75 in 1915; one hundred and 
twenty-five Hamilton-Brown Shoe, at 
120 to 124; five General Roofing pre- 
ferred at 101.50; five Chicago Railway 
Equipment at 103 and twenty-five La- 
clede Gas preferred at 99.50. 


There was relatively little doing in 
United Railways issues. The 4 per cent 
bonds were steady at 62, but the pre- 
ferred stock slid to 14.50 on several 
transactions. The mill-tax problem re- 
mains the unsettling factor in this in- 
stance. Five thousand dollars St. Louis 
& Suburban 5s were sold at 75.25; the 
minimum last year was 69. 


In the banking group, Bank of Com- 
merce drew a little attention by declin- 
ing to 107; the turnover was not large, 
however—about twenty shares. One 
hundred and twenty-five German Sav- 
ings Institution brought the previous 
price of 200. Of Mercantile Trust, 
thirty shares were sold at 340; of Third 
National, three shares at 230; of Man- 
chester Bank, ten at 175; of Boatmen’s 
Bank, eleven at 116; of Title Guaranty 
Trust, twelve at 109. 
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Latest Quotations. 
Bid. Asked. 





Lafayette S. S. Bank........ er ee 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 107% 107% 
United Railways com........ 4 4% 
Oe OE po cecssnciaceccsccanstecocedes ee re on 
I a 61% 62 
he a Ay | et eee See aoe, 
Kinloch’ Telephone 6s...... 106 106% 
46 TneD: Bel. b6.............- 93% 9415 
K. ©. Bome Fe. &6.......:-..  t) ee 
OE Ce re 93 9344 
Portland Cement com...... | Preece 
ORRIN eedsorcs cccakoacancdrntanntee 22552 
“i  ) ee ee  - cee 
Missouri Edison 5Bs............. 100% ........ “ 
Union Sand and Material 81 82 
Ely & Walker com............ S08, . iia ss 
0 eS en 86 88 
Int, Shoe com, . 107% 110 
ie a TOR, oo icicosacerancsere 198 200 
General Roofing pfd........ ae 
American Bakery com.... aes 
Hamiiton-Brown ..............- 129% 130 
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Your Mercantile 






Savings Account 
Should Be Opened 
On or Before 


Nov. 6th 


It Will Then Draw 
Interest From Nov. Ist 


Your savings in the Mercantile will be under U. S. 
Government protection. Being a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Mercantile Trust 
Company is subject to the same supervision and 
examination as National Banks. 





Our Savings Department is open Monday evenings 
until 7:30. 


Mercantile Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection, 

















Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


a 
— 


Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $10,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 














Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits | 




















Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 
310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 
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Ind. Brew. com 1 
do list pfd 24% 25 
BS i acisnses 63 63% 
National Candy com. ; 21% 22 
Chicago Railway Equip 110 112% 
Wagner Electric 365 370 
oa 


Answers to Inquiries. 

FINANCIER, Rockwall, Tex.—The quo- 
tation for Atlantic Coast Line-L. & N. 
collateral trust 4s should rise to your 
level of 90!% before long, in view of 
the fine financial conditions of both 
The present price of 88% 
seems too low. It is under the high 
mark of 1915. The bonds should really 


companies. 


be selling at about 94. There can be no 
doubt as to the increasing interest in 
choice railroad securities, the heavy for- 
eign borrowing notwithstanding. Near- 
ly all of them are higher than they were 
two months ago. 

SPECULATOR, St. 
Can is a speculative proposition, despite 
the 5 per cent dividend. There’s some 
stunning “bull” talk about it. It hints 
at a further advance of $20, and a 
higher dividend rate. The company is 
cficiently managed, and in sound finan- 
But much of its  busi- 
ness derives from war requirements. 
The 7 per cent preferred should serve 
your purposes better, though it is subject 
to sharp fluctuations. 

TRUSTEE, Martinsburg, Mo.—Central 
Leather preferred is regarded as an in- 
vestment stock, and not overvalued at 
the ruling price of 115, indicative of a 
net yield of over 6 per cent, the divi- 
dend being 7 per cent. The company 
reports extraordinarily large earnings, 
as a result of the greatly increased de- 
mand and higher prices for its products. 
Wall street believes that the common 
stock will soon be placed on an 8 per 
cent dividend basis. The present regular 
rate is 4 per cent; I per cent extra has 
been paid in recent times. While the 
price of the preferred changes eight to 
ten points from time to time, there’s no 
probability of a permanent serious de- 
preciation. 

W. H. Y., Richland, Kan.—The com- 
mon stock of the Holly Sugar Co. is 
likely to receive a dividend in 1917. Such 
at least is the view held in informed 
circles. There are 58,000 shares out- 
standing, of no par value. The com- 
mon stock amounts to $5,300,000, and 
gets 7 per cent. The capitalization is 
heavy, but purchasers of the shares re- 
gard it lightly, on account of the re- 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
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markable prosperity of the industry and 
the prospects for an indefinite continu- 
ance of high prices for sugar. The 
higher share values go, the more pro- 
nounced the disposition to take an un- 
usual lot of things for granted on the 
optimistic side. 

SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—Seaboard Air 
Line common is merely a gamble at 
this time, but may advance to 25 at a 
not distant date, considering the record- 
shattering prices for cotton and the gen- 
eral economic progress throughout the 
Southland. In 1912, the common sold 
at 27'44—absolute maximum. It is like- 
ly that dividends may be resumed on the 
preferred some time in 1917. The 5 per 
cent adjustment 5s, now selling at 67, 
should be in demand at 75 a few months 
hence. 

Curious, St. Louis —There’s no prob- 
ability of a resumption of payments on 
Colorado Fuel & Iron common shares 
between now and July 1, 1917. The 
company still owes 30 per cent on the 
$2,000,000 8 per cent preferred. This 
will undoubtedly be paid off in the next 
two or three months. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, the surplus avail- 
able for the common stock should be 
equal to 14 per cent, against 4.68 in the 
year IQ15-16. The stock should be 
bought only by people who can afford 
to get stuck. 
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The Hot-Water Wagon 


A cup of hot water on rising, 
A cup of hot water at noon; 

A cup of hot water on going to bed, 
Sipped leisurely out of the spoon, 
Will act as a tonic for anything chronic, 

And keep every organ in tune. 


A cup of hot water reduces, 
A cup of hot water adds fat; 
A cup of hot water will fill out your 
curves, 
Or make you as thin as a slat. 
And even for cancer you get the same 
answer— 
A cup of hot water cures that. 


A cup of hot water with lemon, 
A cup of hot water with salt; 
A cup of hot water with pineapple 
juice, 
Or mint, or molasses, or malt; 
If your nerves are unstrung or you've 
bitten your tongue, 
The system ’twill superexalt. 
—From Town Topics. 
?. J 2, 
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Courtesy 


A stranger in London asked a casual 
passer-by if he could direct him to New 
Broad street. The fellow thought for 
a while, and then said that: he did not 
know and proceeded on his way. Be- 
fore the stranger had gone fifty yards 
farther, he heard footsteps running in 
his direction, and looking back, he per- 
ceived the man he had before address- 
ed, who, fearfully out of breath, rushed 
up to him and exclaimed: “Perhaps 
it is Old Broad street you want?” 
“Well, where’s that?” inquired the 
stranger, when, to his surprise, the fel- 
low answered: “I don’t know where 
that is either.” 

fe oe of 

When passing behind a street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 




















Budweiser 








THE DRINK OF 


THE GREAT TRIUMPHANT 


NATIONS 


R 58 years the brewers of 
Budweiser have honestly 
brewed honest beers — the 
kind that have added to the tem- 
perance of nations. Budweiser’s 
quality, purity, mildness and ex- 
quisite flavor has won its way 
to the top. Its sales exceed any 
other beer by millions of bottles. 
Undoubtedly Budweiser is in a 
class by itself. Visitors to St. Louis are courteously 


invited to inspect our plant 








covers 142 acres, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST. LOUIS: U.S.A 


‘The Beer for the Home, 


Hotel, Club and Cafe 





























Safety First, Last and Always— 


Keeping your savings safe is by far the most important 
part of saving. 


When you deposit with the Mississippi Valley you 
know that your savings are safe—you know that they 
can be had any business day of the year—and besides 
this safety and convenience they are earning 3% interest, 


compounded semi-annually. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


The Safe Place for 
Your Savings 
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The Problem Solved 
“Where to £0 


To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 
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New Books Received 


A Heap 0’ Livin’ by Edgar A. Guest. Chi- 
cago: Reilly & Britton; $1.25. 

Inspiring homey verse by the author of 
“Home Rhymes,” dedicated to his children. 


New Essays CONCERNING HuMAN UNper- 
stANDING by Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz.  Chi- 
cago: Open Court Co. 

A close translation from the original Latin, 
French and German, with notes, by Alfred 
Gideon Langley; containing Leibnitz’ critique 
of Locke. Appendices, notes, additions, index. 


GERMANY’S Economic Power oF RESISTANCE 
by Gustav Cassel. New York: Jackson Press; 
60c. 

Professor Cassel is connected with the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and after an exhaustive 
study of the subject at first hand he has com- 
piled his views. As a careful estimate from 
the standpoint of a neutral the volume is of 
interest to both pro-Germans and pro-Allies. 


THE FurRTHER SIDE OF SILENCE by Sir Hugh 
Clifford. New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; 
$1.35. 

A volume of amazing tales of Malay life by 
one who has held almost every civil position 
in the British Malay service and is now gov- 
ernor of the Gold Coast. These stories em- 
brace some of his personal experiences and are 
filled with the wonder, terror, superstition and 
legendary beliefs of Malay and Sakai tribes. 


THE LroparpD Woman by Stewart Edward 
White. New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; 
$1.35. 

Mystery, love and war intrigue thrown 
against a background of equatorial Africa. 
The heroine is more beautiful than the trgpical 
moon and more terrible than lions, Done in 
White’s most dashing style. Illustrated. 


THe EMPEROR OF PorTUGALLIA by, Selma 
Lagerloff. New York: Doubleday-Page Co.; 
$1.50. 

A sympathetic, mystically beautiful tale of 
-% People of southern Vermland by the author 

“Terusalem.”? Translated by Velma Swans- 
ih Howard. 


OTHER PeEopLe’s Business by Harriet Lum- 
mis Smith. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill; $1.35. 

A novel of small-town life with a bachelor 
maid in the rele of fairy godmother. 


Tue Bricamist by F. A. Mills Young. New 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.35. 

A South African story of a woman who had 
to choose whether for love’s sake she should 
play the part of wife to the one who had de- 
ceived her into a false marriage or whether 
for conscience’ sake she should leave him. 


Axnp Tuus He Came by Cyrus Townsend 
trady. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
$1.00. 

A Christmas fantasy, not departing in man- 
ner or matter from Brady’s usual output. II- 
lustrated in colors. 


Tur Woman Wuo_Woutpn’r by Rose 
Pastor Stokes. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons; $1.25. 

A play in four acts; not imaginary, but real 
—harsh, brutal. It shows the struggle for ex- 


istence of a typical miner’s family and the de- 


velopment of a young girl. 


Tue Fruit or Toit by Lillian P. Wilson. 


3obs-Merrill; $0.75. 
A collection of one-act plays. 


Indianapolis: 


CALIFORNIANS by Robinson Jeffers. New 


York: MacMillan & Co.; $1.25. 


Stories of California life and romance 
breathing the atmosphere of the California 


open, told in excellent verse. 


Wuat’s THE Matter WitH Mexico? by 
Caspar Whitney. New York: MacMillan & 


Co. 50c. 


A discussion of what the United States 
should have done, what has been done and 


wherein lies the wrong or the error, from the 
standpoint of one who has studied Mexican con- 
ditions while in Mexico. Written with the de- 
sire to bring about a better understanding be- 


tween the peoples of the two nations. Seventh 


of the “Our National Problems’”’ series. 


GERMANY MisjupcGEp by Roland _ Ilugins. 


Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.; $1.00. 


A pro-American discussion of Germany’s 
place in the present great conflict, written ina 
fair spirit and without rancor, by an American, 
with neither German nor Irish blood in his 


veins, who has never even been in Germany, 
for the true advancement of American in- 


terests and as an appeal to international good 


will. Indexed. 


Otp Forty Dotrars by Frank Wing. Chi- 


cago: Reilly & Britton; $1.25. 


The author of “The Fotygraft Album” has 
here written a story of mischievous boy life 


which will make any man remember his youth- 
ful pranks with increased satisfaction. 


Tue Certain) Hour by James’ Branch 
Cabell. New York: R. M. McBride & Co.; 


$1.25. 


A collection of short stories, each being a 


fictional account of the love affair of a well- 


known writer suggested by certain passages in 


his writings. 


Tue LratHErwoop Gop by William Dean 


Howells. New York: Century Co.; $1.35. 


A novel of pioneer America, being the story 
of the rise, career and downfall of a religious 
impostor in the backwoods of Ohio, who rep- 
resented himself as God; a reminiscence of 


Mr. Howells’ childhood on which he has been 
working for the past eighteen years. Excellent, 
of course. 


Tue Seep THat Fett On Rocky Grounp by 
Mrs. Sarah E. Walters. Published by ‘the 
author at Pittsburgh, Pa., 11 Marion St.; 50c. 

Mrs. Walters’ autobiography, with particular 
stress upon the events that led to her litiga- 
tion now pending in the Pennsylvania courts. 
An attack on druggists who sell liquor and 


opium. Mrs. Walters is supreme secretary of 


the Pittsburgh Anti-Drug Forming Society. 
sf oe of 
“How long did your last cook stay 
with you?” “Oh, about five hours.” 
“How did that happen?” “The after- 
noon train back to town has been dis- 


continued.”—-Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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‘T-h-e P-]-a-y-e-r-s Grand & Olive The Spoken Drama 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Nov, 5th, 


OWEN WISTER’S «*THE VIRGINIAN” 


A Pretty Romance, Thrilling Drama of the Western Plains, With Mitchell 
Harris and the Players. 

Prices 75e to lie, Boxes $1.00. Seats at Famous-Barr, Grand- Leader and 

Theater. Phones, Lindell 17, Central 17. Mats., Thursday, Saturday, Sunday. 











Now Playing—**GET-RICH-QUICK WALLINGFORD.”’’ 








P ARK THE ATRE Delmar and Hamilton 


“DOLLY DOLLARS” "e Habe HERBERT 


SONG PIECE 
Now Playing—“THE GIRL QUESTION.” 














Week Beginning Sun., Nov. 5th, $1.00 


J EF F ERSON Mats., Tues. (Election Day) and Wed. 


Formerly Shubert 12th St., at Locust Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $2.00. 
HENRY W. SAVAGE PRESENTS 


Saucy MITZI Hajos in POM POW 


WITH TOM McNAUGHTON AND 50 FUNMAKERS. 


THIS WEEK 
MONTGOMERY and STONE in “CHIN CHIN" 











A NEW BELASCO PLAY! 


Frances Starr 


In a New Comedy of Character and 
Atmosphere, 


LITTLE LADY IN 
BLUE 


By the Authors of “Grumpy” 
Night Prices, 50c to $2.00 


SHUBERT 


GARRICK 


Chestnut at Sixth 








Week . Beginning Mon. Night, 
Nov. 6th. 

Special Price Mats., Tues. (Elec- | 

tion Day), Wed. and Sat., 450 Good | 

Seats at $1.00. | 








COLUM BIA— Orpheum Vaudeville—"*% “A™ 
JAMES J. CORBETT 


(Gentleman Jim) 


Fay—Two Coleys and Fay 
Derkins—Dogs and Monkeys. 
Brent Hayes 
Claudia Albright and Mario Rodolfi 
“Over the Garden Gate” 
Orpheum Weekly 


In Stories of His Travels. 
Stan-Stanley 








OPERA HOUSE 


& RA N a3 Starting Monday, Nov. 6 and Week. 10 7 20¢ 


The Naughty Princess, the very latest vaudeville innovation; Charles 
Prelle’s Miniature Circus, the only act of this kind in the world, irntroduc- 
ing the Robbery of the Overland Mail; Bob Hall, “The Extemporaneous 
Boy ;” Harris and Nolan, comedy songs and piano; Zeda and Hoot, “The Owl 
and the Dragon;’Election returns will be read from the stage Tuesday 








evening, November 7th; Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 
BVENINGS & SUNDAY MATINEE 

A 10-25-35-50 
MATS., TUES., THURS. & SAT., 25 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week: The most talked of play presented in 
years—Mable Montgomery in “THE PENALTY OF SIN,” by Edmond Fran- 
cis Hackett. A smashing detective drama, this, which keeps you guessing 
from curtain to curtain. Who murdered Robert Borglum? atch Inspec- 
tor Sheehan work out the puzzle, “Suspense! Suspense! and more suspense!” 
Nothing but grip from beginning to end. It’s new, this play worked out on 
the stage with love, tragedy, comedy, mystery, all combined in convincing 
reality. A word to the wise, buy seats early. Election returns read from 


the stage Tuesday night, Nov. 7. 








ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Increased to Eighty Musicians 
Fifteen Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts. 
Beginning Nov. 17-18. 

The most interesting array of artists ever presented in St. Louis. 

Leopold Godowsky 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Frieda Hempel Perey Grainger 
Alma Gluck Josef Hofmann 


SEASON TICKETS $15.00 and $17.50 Now on Sale at 
205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by ’Phone, Lindell or Central 2907. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Emilio de Gogorza 


Eugen Ysaye 
Mischa Elman 
Efrem Zimbalist 
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aes Winter is llerel 


’ Heat is essential to comfort. 


The modern gas heater is 


convenient and easy to operate 
THIS IS 


NATIONAL GAS HEATING WEEK 


We are celebrating, by putting, on display 
a large and attractive assortment of gas 
Your gas bill heaters and offering, them for sale on very 


carries a liberal terms. 


poe ha sf DO NOT OVERLOOK THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


‘te IT THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO. 


ELEVENTH AND OLIVE STS. 
BRANCH ro OPEN EVENINGS 
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